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CHAUCER’S CLERKS AND THE MEDIAEVAL 
SCHOLARLY TRADITION AS REPRESENTED 
BY RICHARD DE BURY’S PHILOBIBLON 


By A. WicraLtt GREEN 


John and Alan of Cambridge University and Jankin and 
Nicholas and the unnamed Clerk of Oxford University affirm 
Chaucer’s knowledge of the diverse natures of mediaeval 
students. Although attempts have been made to establish the 
identity of Chaucer’s Clerk of Oxford, it is not probable that 
Chaucer had a particular person in mind when he depicted him, 
for the Clerk of Oxford is, in many ways, the most highly con- 
ventionalized of his clerks. It is more likely that Chaucer, who 
had abundant assimilative powers, in portraying his Clerk of 
Oxford extracted generously from the tradition of the scholar 
of the Middle Ages. 

The life and the Philobiblon of Richard Aungervyle, or 
Richard of Bury St. Edmunds, form but a small part of the 
tradition of the scholar, but they are thoroughly representative. 
To postulate any one source for the depiction of Chaucer’s 
Clerk of Oxford, and for his other clerks, seems both unneces- 
sary and impossible. It is quite improbable that Chaucer met 
Richard de Bury, although he may have known him by reputa- 
tion; internal evidence that Chaucer used the Philobiblon is 
slight; and parallelisms between Chaucer’s descriptions of his 
clerks and the life and works of Richard de Bury are conven- 
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2 CHAUCER’S CLERKS 


tionalized. Yet it may not be fruitless to point out a part of the 
rich literary tradition of the Middle Ages which found artistic 
expression in Chaucer as that tradition is found in the life and 
the Philobiblon of Richard de Bury. 

Richard de Bury, after study at Oxford, became a Benedictine 
monk at Durham. He was tutor to Edward, prince of Wales, 
who, when he became Edward III, made him cofferer; treasurer 
of the wardrobe; archdeacon of Northampton; prebendary of 
Lincoln, Sarum, and Lichfield; and keeper of the privy seal. It 
is probable that, through his father and King Edward III, 
Chaucer knew of the accomplishments of Richard de Bury. 
In addition, among the learned men in the household of Richard 
de Bury was Walter Burley, almoner to Princess Philippa of 
Hainault. Chaucer’s wife, also named Philippa, likewise came 
from Hainault. Richard de Bury left his library to Oxford in 
honor of Queen Philippa and others. Also in Richard de Bury’s 
household was the future archbishop of Canterbury Thomas 
Bradwardine, whom Chaucer mentions in “ The Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale.” 

Richard de Bury was twice sent as ambassador to Pope John 
XXII, then in exile at Avignon. At the papal court, Richard in 
1330 was sought out by Petrarch, who calls him vir ardentis 
ingenii nec literarum inscius, abditarum rerum ab adolescentia 
supra fidem curiosus. Chaucer’s clerk, likewise, met Petrarch, 
for he says: 


I wol yow telle a tale which that I 
Lerned at Padowe of a worthy clerk, 
As preved by his wordes and his werk. 
He is now deed and nayled in his cheste, 
I prey to God so yeve his soule reste! 
Fraunceys Petrak, the lauriat poete, 
Highte this clerk, whos rethorike sweete 
Enlumyned al Ytaille of poetrie, 

As Lynyan dide of philosophie 

Or lawe, or oother art particuler .. .1 


Too long, and certainly vainly, have we attempted to establish 
a meeting between Chaucer and Petrarch based upon these 
lines, and too easily have we been frightened by the pleasant 
evasion of Skeat— 


1The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (Boston 1933). 
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A. WIGFALL GREEN 3 


There is nothing out of place in Chaucer’s reference to an incident 
in his own life, inasmuch as he was a clerk himself, in the sense of 
being a student. Otherwise, we have to explain how the poor clerk 
raised the money for this long journey; how it came to pass that he 
— Petrarch, and when; and how he acquired a copy of Petrarch’s 
tale, 


—from acceptance of the statement that the clerk, not Chaucer, 
met Petrarch at Padua, although there is nothing to prevent 
Chaucer’s slipping in a partial self-portrait while portraying 
the Clerk of Oxford. The mention of Padua offers, of course, 
an obstacle to the clerk’s meeting with Petrarch, for the latter 
was at Avignon. Bearing in mind the fact, however, that 
Petrarch was living at Arqua, but two miles from Padua, at the 
time of his death, and perhaps even at the time that Chaucer 
was reading his tale of Griselda; and bearing in mind that the 
University of Padua, which claims both Dante and Petrarch 
as students, was the most natural meeting-place for the Clerk 
of Oxford and the clerk of Arqua, the change of the situs of 
the meeting from Avignon to Padua is most natural. 

Veneration of books is one of the most common attributes 
of the Middle Ages. Chaucer’s clerk likes having “ twenty 
bookes,” one fewer than was left at his death by Simon, kinsman 
of Walter Burley, gentleman of the household of Richard de 
Bury. The love of Chaucer’s Clerk of Oxford for books is 
similar to the love of books expressed in the Philobiblon: 
“. . we have resigned all thoughts of other earthly things, 
and have given ourselves up to a passion for acquiring books,” 
“. .. no dearness of price ought to hinder a man from the 
buying of books,” and, of the early churchmen, “ And whatever 
they could steal from their famishing belly, or intercept from 
their half-covered body, they thought it the highest gain to 
spend in buying or correcting books.” * Chaucer’s Clerk of 
Oxford, living poorly and subduing the avaricious instinct, 
spends all that he has and can get on books: 


Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre; 
But al that he myghte of his freendes hente, 
On bookes and on lernynge he it spente. 


A similar passion burned in Richard de Bury: “ Again, all who 


2 The Love of Books: The Philobiblon of Richard de Bury, translated from the 
Latin by E. C. Thomas (London, 1925). 
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4 CHAUCER’S CLERKS 


are smitten with the love of books think cheaply of the world 
and wealth; as Jerome says to Vigilantius: The same man 
cannot love both gold and books.” 

Apparently the Clerk of Oxford is capable of writing rhetori- 
cally, for the Host says to him: 


Telle us som murie thyng of aventures. 
Youre termes, youre colours, and youre figures, 
Keepe hem in stoor til so be that ye endite 
Heigh style, as whan that men to kynges write. 


Richard de Bury would clothe his books with “the goodly 
garments of philosophy, rhetoric, and dialectic” and would 
study “ with unrelaxing carefulness ” the “ orthography, pros- 
ody, etymology, and syntax in ancient grammarians.” 

Next to the Bible, the books most loved by the mediaevalist 
were those of Aristotle. The twenty books of the Clerk of Oxford 
are those “ Of Aristotle and his philosophie.” Richard de Bury 
has a similar reverence for Aristotle. Walter Burley, the author 
and translator of one hundred thirty works on Aristotle alone, 
dedicated two of them, a treatise on the Ethics and a trans- 
lation of the Politics, to Richard de Bury, who had suggested 
their preparation. In the Philobiblon, Richard de Bury calls 
Aristotle the “ prince of philosophers” and “ The arch-phi- 
losopher Aristotle . . . Averroes regards as the law of 
Nature... .” 

Among the other authors popular in the Middle Ages, 
Ptolemy is a favorite. The Almagest is read approvingly by 
both “hende Nicholas” and the Wife of Bath. Richard de 
Bury refers to this work thus: “... as Ptolemy declares in 
the Prologue to his Almagest: He is not dead, he says, who 
has given life to science.” 

Jankin, the clerk of Oxford who married the Wife of Bath, 
it will be recalled, struck Alison so hard that she became deaf 
because she tore a leaf from his book called “ Valerie and 
Theofraste,” a favorite, like Ecclesiasticus, of Jenkin. Richard 
de Bury has in mind an earlier wife of Bath when he says: 


In the first place we are expelled by force and arms from the 
homes of the clergy . . . For our places are seized now by dogs, now 
by hawks, now by that biped beast whose cohabitation with the 
clergy was forbidden of old . .. and complaining that we are 
useless for any household purpose . ..: and, indeed, not without 
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A. WIGFALL GREEN 5 


reason, if she could see our inmost hearts, if she had listened to 
our secret counsels, if she had read the book of Theophrastus or 
Valerius, or only heard the twenty-fifth chapter of Ecclesiasticus 
with understanding ears. 


Boethius was also greatly admired by both Richard de 
Bury and Chaucer. Both authors frequently refer to him, and 
Chaucer translated his Consolacione Philosophie. 

Like Chaucer’s Monk, who 


. leet olde thynges pace, 
And heeld after the newe world the space, 


and who refuses to 


. studie and make hymselven wood, 
Upon a book in cloystre alwey to poure, 


Richard de Bury contrasts the older devotees of philosophy 
with his contemporaries, who too often spend their time in 
“hunting, dice-playing, or courting the smiles of ladies.”” They 
also devote their study to “ the emptying of cups and not the 
emending of books; to which they do not hesitate to add the 
wanton music of Timotheus, jealous of chastity, and thus the 
song of the merry-maker and not the chant of the mourner is 
become the office of the monks.” The monks of Richard de 
Bury, in their love of hunting, are not unlike Chaucer’s Monk: 


Grehoundes he hadde as swift as fowel in flight; 
Of prikyng and of huntyng for the hare 
Was al his lust, for no cost wolde he spare. 


In their love of love, they are also like Chaucer’s Monk: 


He hadde of gold ywroght a ful curious pyn; 
A love-knotte in the gretter ende ther was, 


and like Chaucer’s Friar: 


He knew the tavernes wel in every toun 
And everich hostiler and tappestere 

Bet than a lazar or a beggestere . . . 
His tipet was ay farsed ful of knyves 
And pynnes, for to yeven faire wyves. 


In their love of music they are like “ hende Nicholas,” the 
clerk who has 
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6 CHAUCER’S CLERKS 


... a gay sautrie, 
On which he made a-nyghtes melodie 
So swetely that all the chambre rong. 


But the worldly monks of both Richard de Bury and of Chaucer 
are antitheses of the good Clerk of Oxford, who loves more 


... Aristotle and his philosophie, 
Than robes riche, or fithele, or gay sautrie. 


The Philobiblon is a handbook to the library of Durham 
College (at present the site of Trinity College) Oxford, founded 
to house the collection bequeathed to that college by Richard 
de Bury in 1345. Although not known to have been published 
until the Cologne edition of 1473, the Philobiblon was probably 
known to friends of Richard de Bury and those familiar with the 
libraries of Oxford University during the latter half of the 
fourteenth century. It is not impossible that Chaucer saw it. 
If he did see it, his heart must have warmed to the author, the 
ideal clerk, who had collected so many books and manuscripts 
that his visitors had difficulty in entering his chamber without 
treading upon them, and who died poor as a result of subsidizing 
the education of worthy students and of founding the library 
at Durham College. 
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SAMUEL BUTLER: A RESTORATION FIGURE IN A 
MODERN LIGHT 


By Ricarpo QuinTANA 


1 


In the history of English literature Samuel Butler the elder— 
to distinguish thus between the author of Hudibras and the 
author of Erewhon and The Way of All Flesh—has his recog- 
nized place as a writer of minor but none the less genuine signi- 
ficance. He is remembered as the father of that species of low 
burlesque poetry which we call Hudibrastic and which enjoyed 
great popularity during the closing decades of the seventeenth 
century. Butler’s own satiric artistry in Hudibras has been duly 
acknowledged over the years, in the commentary of the present 
century no less than in older criticism. Duly acknowledged too 
has been the fact that Butler’s summary of the case against the 
Puritans—his indictment of them on moral grounds and his 
merciless ridicule of all their ways—remained the classic anti- 
Puritan statement throughout much of the eighteenth century. 
His attack on the virtuosos of the Royal Society, in “The 
Elephant in the Moon ” and elsewhere, is taken as an early and 
outstanding instance of the lack of understanding of the new 
science evinced in that period by certain wits and men of letters. 
It has often been pointed out that in this respect as in others 
Butler seems to anticipate Swift. 

Without seeking to challenge the traditional estimate one 
may still insist that Butler’s precise significance has gone largely 
unobserved—his precise significance both in the English satiric 
tradition and as a Restoration mind. It is as a satirist that he 
has received fullest treatment, yet too little has been said of 
the earnestness with which he pursued his craft and of the 
nature of his many experiments in satiric techniques. Nor has 
adequate treatment been accorded to his critical theory con- 
cerning the place and functions of satire and comedy. If it is 
true that Butler is in any sense a precursor of Swift, this in 
itself would seem to be sufficient justification for going into 
these matters with some care. 
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8 SAMUEL BUTLER 


Behind Butler the satirist lies Butler the theorist, and it is 
in regard to the latter that the inadequacy of the traditional 
commentary is most sharply revealed. Butler’s analysis of the 
moral and intellectual ills of humanity at large and of his own 
age furnishes the substance of all of his satiric statements. It 
has too rarely been discerned, however, that Butler succeeded in 
devising for himself a reasonably comprehensive and self-con- 
sistent philosophic system, within which his diagnosis of the 
world’s shortcomings has its logical place. Unless we recognize 
the basic character of this system we shall almost certainly 
misjudge Butler’s intellectual orientation, his dominant mood, 
and in consequence his true intent as a satirist. 


2 


So little is known of the exact facts of Butler’s life that it 
is impossible to form any very clear picture of his every-day 
personality or any unified impression of his career as a writer.’ 
At the publication of the first part of Hudibras in 1662 he was 
in his fiftieth year. From his youth on he had made his living 
by serving as secretary to a number of people, including the 
Countess of Kent—the friend of John Selden—and Richard 
Vaughan, Earl of Carbery. It has been shown that some 
portions of Hudibras, particularly in the first part, must have 
been written before the Restoration.” It seems likely, in fact, 
that the opening canto of Part I was sketched out shortly after 


the outbreak of the first Civil War in 1642. But however exten- . 


sive may have been the manuscript version of the poem which 
had taken shape by the Restoration, Parts I and II as published 
in 1662 and 1663 represent, it is clear, a satiric composition 
expressly and expertly fashioned to capitalize on the recent 
turn of events. And for once luck was with him. He had been 
writing for years and had already achieved something like 
mastery in the field of the short satiric prose tract, but such of 


1 For the facts of his earlier life, see René Lamar, “ Du nouveau sur l’auteur d’ 
‘Hudibras’: Sammuel Butler en Worcestershire,” La Revue Anglo-Américaine, I 
(1923-4). 213-227. For the later portion of his career, see E. S. De Beer, “ The 
Later Life of Samuel Butler,” RES, IV (1928). 159-166. 

? Hardin Craig, “ Hudibras, Part I, and the Politics of 1647,” in The Manly 
Anniversary Studies (1923). See also Joseph T. Curtiss, “ Butler’s Sidrophel,” 
PMLA, XLIV (1929). 1066-1078. 
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RICARDO QUINTANA 9 


his writings as had hitherto been published had appeared anony- 
mously. He had been completely dependent upon patronage— 
an obscure secretary with, it is fair to infer, a kind of under- 
cover reputation as a witty and dangerous writer. He had 
had, in short, no real identity until the phenomenal success of 
Hudibras raised him from obscurity to a place among those 
writers of the age who enjoyed position and reputation. 

Of his later period—1662 to his death on September 25, 
1680—somewhat more is known, but here too the record is 
fregmentary and scarcely ever extends beyond bare facts and 
dates. He may have written for the stage.’ There is reason to 
believe that he became associated in some fashion with Buck- 
hurst, Earl of Dorset. And by 1670, if not earlier, he was in 
the employment of the Duke of Buckingham, accompanying the 
latter to France on a diplomatic journey in 1670,‘ serving as his 
secretary during the period from May 1671 to July 1674 when 
Buckingham was chancellor of Cambridge University, and— 
according to rumor—assisting in the composition of the Re- 
hearsal. Though the association with Buckingham may quite 
possibly have been the result of the King’s intercession, it seems 
not unlikely that Butler felt that the rewards which had come 
his way were considerably less than his services merited. On 
the other hand, there is nothing in Butler’s own writings in the 
nature of a clearly personal protest, and contemporary records 
show that Charles signed several orders directing that various 
sums of money be paid to the author of Hudibras. 

But it is his literary work during the ’60’s and ’70’s that is of 
principle interest. In 1674 a new edition of the first two parts 
of Hudibras was published. Three years later Part III appeared, 


* Though the unfinished tragedy which Treadway Nash, the editor of Hudibras, 
mentioned having seen in cne of Butler’s commonplace books turns out to be 
no more than Butler’s excerpts from a play, The Tragedy of Nero, printed in 
1624, The commonplace book in question came to light a few years ago, and was 
described in some detail in a catalogue of the Rosenbach Company (English 
Poetry to 1700, 1941). Such biographical facts as are revealed by this new MS 
of Butler’s are discussed by Miss Norma E. Bentley in her unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Hudibras Butler (Syracuse University, 1944). I take this opportunity 
of thanking Miss Bentley for allowing me to read her interesting study . 

*See Norma E. Bentley, “‘ Hudibras’ Butler Abroad,’ MLN, IX (1945). 
254-259. 

°See De Beer, op. cit., and Norma E. Bentley, “A grant to ‘ Hudibras’ Butler,” 
MLN, LIX (1944) 281. 
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10 SAMUEL BUTLER 


but the satiric situation which had given life to the two earlier 
parts had by this time ceased to call forth his full powers of 
wit and improvisation. The unmistakable impression is that 
Part III was written solely with an eye to publication—written 
because its publication was assured in advance by the magic 
name of Hudibras. All of which raises the central question 
confronting us as we try to interpret Butler’s later career. 
Throughout these years he was writing constantly. His formal 
verse satires, his prose characters, and the Miscellaneous Ob- 
seravtions—two-thirds of what we have today in his collected 
works—seem to have been composed after 1667. How are we 
to account for the fact that almost nothing of this later work 
received publication during his lifetime? The likelihood that the 
publishers refused these pieces is so slim that we are forced to 
the conclusion that Butler never sought their publication. Yet 
it is not easy to believe that he voluntarily withheld from the 
press what amounted, after Hudibras, to his chief work. In 
their entirety these writings gave, to be sure, a picture of the 
Restoration which was scarcely flattering to those in power, 
but a little editing would have removed anything likely to prove 
embarrassing to the author and left the body of the work intact. 
All we can say is that for reasons still unknown to us he was 
destined to remain “ Hudibras ” Butler to the end of his days, 
the full range of his work and the true character of his mind 
being effectively hidden from his contemporaries. It was not 
until the middle of the eighteenth century that portions of 
these manuscripts found their way into print. In 1759 Thyer 
published, in the Genuine Remains, the formal satires, some of 
the prose characters, and short excerpts from the Miscellaneous 
Observations. Actually, the full body of the Observations and 
the greater number of his characters did not become available 
until the appearance of A. R. Waller’s edition in 1908. 
Looking back upon Butler’s career and summing up what 
we now know of it, what do we find? In effect, three different 
Butlers, only one of whom—*“ Hudibras ” Butler—was generally 
known to the Restoration public. The second Butler we can 
today detect behind the seven short pieces which, so far as we 
know, were the only writings of his apart from Hudibras to be 
published in the seventeenth century (three of them anony- 
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RICARDO QUINTANA 11 


mously) .° In these we see a typical Restoration parodist and 
lampooner, working anonymously much of the time, and sug- 
gesting varied associations with patrons and groups which it is 
now impossible to fathom. How much more of this kind of 
occasional satiric writing, sometimes bordering on the libelous, 
he actually engaged in will probably never be known. It is 
possible that his authorship of certain anonymous tracts or of 
tracts traditionally attributed to others may eventually be 
established.’ But the seven pieces which we have are enough to 
make us aware of this other aspect of the man—an aspect 
which, because of our limited knowledge, almost amounts to a 
separate identity. Finally, there is the Butler who is revealed 
in that entire group of writings comprising the materials pub- 
lished by Thyer and subsequent editors—the prose characters, 
the formal verse satires, and the commonplace book entitled in 
manuscript Miscellaneous Observations and Reflections on Vari- 
ous Subjects.* Here his range as a satirist is seen to be con- 


°The seven are these: Mola Asinaria (1659; title page says “By William 
Prynne ”); Lord Roos His Answer to the Marquesse of Dorchester’s Letter (1660; 
anon.); To the Memory Of The Most Renowned Du-Vall (1671; “ By the Author 
of Hudibras”); Two Letters . . . (1672; “ By the Author of Hudibras”); Cydippe 
Her Answer to Acontius (1680; “ By Mr. Butler”); Mercurius Menippeus. The 
Loyal Satyrist, or Hudibras In Prose (1682; anon.); The Plagiary Exposed (1691; 
Butler’s authorship affirmed in Preface) . 

7See the interesting argument by Paul B. Anderson, “ Anonymous Critic of 
Milton: Richad Leigh? Or Samuel Butler,’ SP, XLIV (1947). 504-518. Mr. 
Anderson believes that Butler was the author of three anonymous pamphlets 
containing “the most cogent criticism of Milton put in print by any of his con- 
temporaries.”” The three pamphlets in question are these: The Character of the 
Rump (1660); The Censure of the Rota Upon Mr. Milton’s Book, Entituled, A 
Ready and Easie Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth (1660); and The trans- 
proser Rehears’d; or the Fifth Act of Mr. Bayes’s Play (1673). 

* The material contained in the commonplace book described in the Rosenbach 
catalogue (see note 3 above) has not appeared in print. There is a description of 
it in the catalogue in question, and Miss Bentley has analysed it in her dissertation. 
The most interesting portion consists of ninety-nine leaves of poetical and prose 
fragments (though there may be some question whether all entries here are in 
Butler’s handwriting). Here are found a Character of a Schoolmaster and a Char- 
acter of a Lawyer (this differing from the printed version), both given by Miss 
Bentley in an appendix to her dissertation; and a series of comments and observa- 
tions on a number of topics, together with references to and quotations from 
sermons and other religious works by Taylor, Barrow, Tillotson, Chillingworth, 
Sanderson, and Hales. Miss Bentley believes that most of the entries were made in 
the early ’60’s, the earlier in the ’50’s; and that later, probably between 1667 and 
69, Butler incorporated as much of this material as he could in his prose 
characters. I myself have not seen this MS. 
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12 SAMUEL BUTLER 


siderably greater than in Hudibras. His experiments in satiric 
technique—sometimes failures but on occasion strikingly suc- 
cessful—show how earnestly he pursued his craft. And in the 
Miscellaneous Observations we can make out, if we choose to 
put forth the necessary effort, the contour and central principles 
of the philosophy which he had formulated for himself. 


3 


Butler’s intellectual system, the key to which lies in the 
Miscellaneous Observations, turns out to be of significance in 
more ways than one. Butler’s thought has been variously 
characterized. Some, like Courthope, have questioned his 
fundamental sincerity as a satirist and doubted whether any 
consistency appears in his ideas.’ Generally, however, he has 
been described as a pessimist and sceptic, sometimes as a deist.”° 
The fact that Butler’s intellectual perceptions and judgments 
prove to be part of a consistent thought pattern disposes once 
and for all of the view advanced by Courthope and those who 
have echoed his opinions, while the disclosure of the precise 
nature of his philosophic principles reveals how ill fitting most 
of the terms are which have traditionally been applied to him. 
Butler is only a minor satirist, to be sure. Whether he did or did 
not think in a systematic fashion, whether he was pessimist, 
sceptic, or rationalist may seem to matter little. However, there 
are other aspects of Butler which ought to be kept in sight. 
His importance in the English satiric tradition rests less, it 
can be said, on his actual performance than on the way he 
anticipated—in temper, in satiric outlook and intuition—the 
great writers who were to follow him in the course of the 
eighteenth century. So much that was to concern those writers 
seems to come to focus for the first time in the mind and 
sensibility of Butler. That the earliest satirist to fall unmis- 


®W. J. Courthope, A History of English Poetry (1903), III, chap. 12. 

For various characterizations, see the following: R. Garnett, The Age of 
Dryden (1907), chap. 2; William F. Smith, “Samuel Butler,” in C H EL, VIII, 
chap. 2; Jan Veldkamp, Samuel Butler: The Author of Hudibras (Hilversum, 
1923); Edward A. Richards, Hudibras In The Burlesque Tradition (1937). The 
most detailed analysis of Butler’s ideas is to be found in an essay by Dan Gibson, 
Jr., “Samuel Butler,” in Seventeenth Century Studies (ed. Robert Shafer, 1933), 
279-335. 
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takably within the spirit of the English Enlightment should 
have been closely concerned with the rationale of comedy, 
satire, and the grotesque, and should have seen fit to give 
these a definite place and function within a world-scheme of his 
devising are surely matters of some importance to all students 
of the period. Still another aspect is to be found in Butler the 
every-day lay thinker. His response to the clamorous issues of 
his age and his search for more constant principles behind the 
shows of things may not conform to the popular conception of 
the intellectual temper of the Restoration. In no sense did 
Butler share in the fashionable cynicism of the age of Charles 
II. Having proved himself a notable hater of Puritanism he 
found himself hating the spirit of the Restoration with almost 
equal intensity. Actually, his deep moral concern, his con- 
temptuous dismissal of Hobbism, and his religious position— 
between the extremes of Puritanism and Roman Catholicism— 
are all representative of certain intellectual trends of the post- 
Restoration age which we recognize today as more significant 
than many of the surface currents. 

Central to all of Butler’s thought is the opposition between 
truth and opinion. In terms of this opposition he took up the 
problem of human intellectual endeavour, commented on the 
world’s moral behavior, and analysed the religious troubles 
assailing Europe since the beginning of Christianity. With 
this opposition in mind he formulated his theory of knowledge. 
Butler stated the opposition in the clearest manner. There is 
only one truth; there are many false counterfeits."* Truth, once 
known, is the plainest and easiest thing to be dealt with: it is 
always constant to itself, having no variations to be allowed 
for nor alterations from its own original simplicity. The vast 
multitudes of errors and impositions in the world prove, how- 
ever, that nothing is more difficult than to distinguish truth 
from the false and fictitious.’* As truth “ was crucify’d in the 
Person of our Saviour (who was truth it self) so it has been ever 
since and wilbe to the end of the world.” ** Such were Butler’s 


11 MO. 290. 5. In this and following notes MO denotes Miscellaneous Observations 
and Reflections on Various Subjects. All references are to the text given by A. R. 
Waller in Samuel Butler: Characters and Passages from Note-books (Camb., 1908). 
The first number is the page reference, the second number indicates the paragraph 
on that page. 

** MO. 329. 4 *2 MO. 293. 4 
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root assumptions, such his fundamental intuition concerning 
the nature of things. 

His theory of knowledge and the metaphysical views attach- 
ing to it were called forth by this truth-error dichotomy. In a 
descending scale we have God, nature, and man: God the divine 
wisdom, the first cause of all things, by whom the order of 
nature has been contrived;"* nature, ever faithful to the religion 
of causes,’* moving towards ends pre-determined by the first 
cause;’® man, who alone of mortal creatures is able to read the 
book of nature.” Human knowledge begins in sense percep- 
tion ‘* and is completed by reason,’’ that faculty of mind which 
“ put’s Notions and Images of things (with their operations, 
effects, Circumstances) that are confus’d in the understanding, 
into the same order and condition, in which they are really 
dispos’d by Nature, or Event.” *° Truth results from a right 
performance of reason, error from a false performance, the 
sphere of wit—the importance of which in Butler’s scheme will 
be gone into later—falling between these two.*’ Supplementing 
this distinction between the spheres of truth and error is the 
three-fold distinction between knowledge, belief (synonymous 
with faith) , and mere opinion and implicit credulity. Knowl- 
edge is the result of reason (based on sense experience) and is 
to be confirmed through demonstration.** In contrast, belief 
may be reasonable but, directed as it is at things impossible of 
demonstration, must rest on probability.“* Opinion and cre- 
dulity know nothing of either reason and demonstration or 
faith and probability; they are the product of blind fancy.” 
(Why it should be that truth is attainable only through the 
cautious and rigorous exercise of reason, and that in conse- 
quence the world lies subject to all the “ variations of reason ” 
brought in by the fools and knaves is a question never really 
answered by Butler—or to put it the other way round, is 


14 MO. 337.1 

MO. 337.1 

1®©No single reference is convincing (though see MO.300.4), but the point is 
established beyond question by the entries under the heading “ Nature” (MO. 


353-369) . 
17 10. 354.4; and 337.1 2! MO. 336.1 
8 MO. 363. 2 22 MO. 282. 4 
1° 70. 281.1 28 MO. 281.2 
2° 110. 336.1 Thid. 
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never genuinely asked. Among the causes of disorder are men- 
tioned passion, concernment, melancholy, foolish customs, false 
education, and the fundamental “disproportion of men’s 
wits.” * But neither God nor nature, we are told, is to be 
blamed for the deflections of reason.”* Butler’s brand of 
rationalism—by which is meant both his theory of knowledge 
and his theory of moral values and behavior—did not under- 
take, as did the Hobbesian variety, to naturalize man’s defects 
—man remained essentially unnatural) . 

Butler’s criticism of the intellectuals of past and present times 
—criticism which, translated into terms of satire, enlivens so 
much of his writing—is a mixture of typical seventeenth- 
century criticism and elements added from his own theory of 
knowledge. His anti-Aristotelianism, his contempt for scholasti- 
cism, his ridicule of every species of occultism and _ super- 
stition, his analysis of pedantry and the disease of verbalism, 
his preference for the Moderns over the Ancients sometimes 
parallel—up to a certain point—the Baconian critique. And on 
occasion Butler even convinced himself that he shared the 
Baconians’ enthusiasm for positivistic values and a life of 
practical activity.” In reality, he was no meliorist, and his 
diagnosis of the distempers of learning was made in the spirit of 
one who believed no permanent cure to be possible. The fact 
that men of learning failed constantly to respect the principles 
of knowledge was taken as further evidence that the human 
predicament was inevitable and incurable. What were the 
principles which Butler invoked in this connection? If some 
men made themselves ridiculous through affecting intellectual 
tasks for which they possessed no aptitude,** others did so by 
disregarding the limits of human understanding,” a notable 
example of this latter class being those who—like Aristotle *°— 
attempted to bring nature into conformity with the systems 
they had devised. Equally absurd were those who gave them- 
selves over to subtleties and curiosities.** Nor wah the nature of 
the universe to be understood by means of mathematics.** Yet 


°° MO. 336. 2 

*° Ibid. *° Ibid.; and MO. 300.5 
MO. 276.6 °° MO. 399.1; and 403. 4 
*° MO. 283. 4 ** MO. 409.6 


°° This point is not made in MO, but see the prose character, A Mathematician. 
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somewhere, between fanciful systems of an all-embracing char- 
acter and concern for insignificant trifles lay a course which if 
followed faithfully would at least lead one in the right direction, 
—that is, towards an understanding of universal nature, “ the 
Proper object of Science.” ** 

But important as is this preoccupation of his with the sound 
and the false in intellectual endeavor, the tradition to which 
he most obviously belongs is the tradition of moral observation 
and commentary. It was the contemplative rather than the 
active function of philosophy which he acknowledged, drawing 
a sharp distinction between “ contemplative knowledges ” and 
those arts and sciences of a practical nature to be learned by 
rule and practice.** The moral observer, whose object it is to 
attain “ contemplative wisdom,” is one of those chosen spirits 
whom nature has made to more noble purposes,—that is, “ for 
her own conversation, to trust with her secrets, and admit to the iy 
understanding of many Truths that are conceald from vulgar 
Apprehension. . . .” °’ The world of humanity as revealed to the 
searching gaze of such an observer is a world of fools and knaves, 
a world which is always the same and has the same things 
done in it equally in all ages,’® a world where truth will con- 
tinue to be crucified to the end of time.’ In the contemplation — 
of such a world there is no happiness. Happiness comes rather 
from a refusal to reflect upon the misery, vanity, and nonsense 
of the world.** Nevertheless, the moral observer has his peculiar 
reward. “It is not unpleasant to observe how inconsistent the 
Opinions of the world are, to themselves, and how all Sorts of 
men doe not only act but say, things cleane Contrary to what 
they pretend and meane.” *” It is, too, a source of pride to know 
that one has escaped from that fools’ paradise “ of what should 
be, not what is.” *° It is in his moralistic commentary rather 
than his formal philosophy that the peculiar force of Butler’s 
intellectual personality expresses itself. He insisted on the dis- 
illusioning character of wisdom, and he found ways of pro- 
claiming the contrast between the outside of things and the 
inside. It was not Swift but Butler who wrote the following: 
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All Bewty, and the Ornaments of it, are Naturally designd for the 
outsides of things, and not their inward Parts: For if the Inside 
of the Bewtifullest Creature in the World were turnd outward, 
nothing could appeare more Gastly, and horrible. . . .*% 


When we turn to the observations on religion recorded in the 
commonplace book we meet in still another form the basic 
contrast between the simple truth and the infinite varieties of 
error, between reason and opinion. Butler’s “ rationalism ” was 
of diverse sources. His cosmology and his theory of knowledge 
reflected in obvious ways the world-view which the new astrono- 
my and physics were establishing in every-day thought. His 
scheme of intellectual values rested partially on the kind of 
criticism found also in English Baconianism, partially—in so 
far as his “ rationalism ” became a warning that the limits of 
human reason must be observed—on the restrictive point of 
view regarding man’s capacity for knowledge, a point of view 
which began to appear definitely in English thought towards 
the middle of the century (well in advance of Locke) .“? As a 
moral observer and commentator he drew upon a_ broad 
Renaissance tradition, Butler’s immediate predecessors in this 
respect being the English essayists, character writers, and verse 
satirists of the first half of the seventeenth century. But per- 
haps the most important single element among the many which 
entered into his philosophy was his rational Protestantism. 
Butler has sometimes been put down as a deist. Among his 
observations there are some which if taken by themselves seem 
to point unmistakably towards deism.** But the larger pattern 
which emerges when all of the passages devoted to religion are 
taken into account is that of English Protestantism,—more 
particularly, of English Protestantism as expounded by the 
Anglican rationalists of the post-Restoration.** 


* MO. 367.8 

*°See, for instance, E. A. Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern 
Physical Science (1927), p. 180; and S. M. Fisher, Robert Boyle (1945), chap. 7 
(“ The Limits of Reason ”’). 

For instance, MO. 337.1 

“*The fact that Butler’s religious position is in essential accord with the 
Anglican rationalism of the period has not, so far as I know, been previously 
pointed out. Miss Norma E. Bentley has, however, called attention to the fact 
that in the Rosenbach commonplace book there are many references to the sermons 
of Taylor, Barrow, Tillotson, Chillingworth, Sanderson, Hales. “ Always,” writes 
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The foundation of all religion, Butler observed, is the certain- 
ty of God, a certainty established by the order of nature, that 
“ universal Apostle of the whole world that perpetually preaches 
God to mankinde (and to mankinde only) every where... .” * 
Such certainty is not to be confused either with the assurance 
arising from the false claim to inspired insight or with the 
different kind of assurance induced by immoderate intellectual- 
ism. Our knowledge of God, like all other knowledge, is derived 
by reason from our natural sense impressions and is therefore 
limited in scope. Here in religion—here particularly—do the 
three degrees of knowledge, belief, and opinion apply. In sum: 
we can, through reason and solely through reason, know some- 
thing of God; and this limited knowledge, together with such 
beliefs as are grounded in rational probability, is sufficient for 
human purposes, sufficient to reveal to us the “ plain, true and 
simple way of Christianity.” Hudibras has fixed Butler’s anti- 
Puritanism in our minds. The Miscellaneous Observations 
makes it clear that his animus against Roman Catholicism was 
quite as intense. It was between the two extremes of Catholic- 
ism and Puritanism that an Englishman of his convictions 
traced the middle course of “reason.” His attitude towards 
pristine Christianity, the corrupting influence of the Church 
of Rome, and the subsequent revolt of Protestantism is that of 
one deeply imbued in the reformation spirit. But, as he ob- 
served, “ All Reformations of Religion seldom extend further 
than mere opinions of Men.” *° The Puritans, “ our moderne 
gifted men,” had perverted the good work of reform to their 
own contemptible ends.*’ 

Butler’s anti-clericalism found repeated, sometimes extreme 
expression in his notes. But it should not blind us to the positive 
elements in his religion. We are certain of the existence of God, 
though our understanding of Him is limited.** The Scriptures 
are our guide. It is our duty, however, to read them in the 
realization that they “ are not the immediate word of God, for 
they were written by Men, though dictated by Divine Revela- 
tion.” *? Our faith is reasonable, and we see in Christ’s residence 


Miss Bentley, “it was their theology in which Butler evinced an interest, not 
their style.” (“In Defense of Butler,” MLN, LXI [1946]. 359-360.) 
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RICARDO QUINTANA 19 


here an attempt “to convert, and convince the world, by the 
greatest of all Reasons Tru Miracles.” °° We see, too, that 
Christ’s miracles were “ all Suitable to those excellent Lessons 
of Peace, and Love, and Charity, and Concord, to which the 
whole Purpose of all that he did, or sayd, perpetually 
tended... .”*' Butler’s ethical theory—as distinct from his 
general commentary as a moral observer—was not developed 
at any length in the notebook. It seems to rest directly on our 
recongnition of the spirit of Christ, of the peace, love, charity, 
and concord taught by His miracles. Conscience punishes the 
evil doer “ with the dislike of his owne minde.” ** Good nature 
finds pleasure “in having Compassion of the Miseries of 
others,” ** the charitable man being “ an Instrument of Divine 
Providence, by whose meanes it preserves the most wretched 
from Sterving.” ** From such remarks it is apparent that 
Butler had in no way been affected by Hobbesian ethics. His 
ultimate ethical values were those of the Christian tradition. 
On the other hand, Butler died before the new ethics of rational 
Protestantism, grounded in the theory of benevolence and 
charity, had fully emerged; and as an unremittingly realistic 
observer of the behavior of men he could have subscribed to 
such doctrine only after large reservations. 

In the course of Butler’s running observations two further 
areas of special interest are defined, one having to do with litera- 
ture, the other with political theory. Certain aspects of Butler’s 
literary criticism will be discussed below in a somewhat different 
context. His remarks on government do not call for a great 
deal of comment. He was a conservative by instinct—one of 
the earliest of modern English conservatives—and such political 
principles as he formulated expressed his deep-lying prejudices. 
In this respect again, he is seen as one who fell between Hobbes 
on the one hand and the younger thinkers of the post-Restora- 
tion age on the other. He had lived through two political 
upheavals—the Puritan revolution and the counter-revolution 
which began with the Restoration—but possessing no carefully 
articulated theory of government of his own he could do no 
more than voice a few theories of the broadest character and 


°° MO. 313.3 
* MO. 304. 5 °° MO. 270.2 
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then fall back upon paradoxical observations. The political 
theory of Hobbes struck him as both ridiculous and outrage- 
ous.’ He seems to have been untouched by the newer specu- 
lation which was arising in direct opposition to Hobbes and 
which by the end of the century was to result in the reinterpre- 
tation of society and the state in terms of the new middle class. 
Butler accepted the theory of growth and decay: the ages of the 
world are like those of man; °° governments, like natural bodies, 
have their time of growing, perfection, and declining.” But the 
heart of his conservatism found expression in his theory of 
“natural” government. It is not possible 


to settle any Government by a Modell that shall hold, as men 
contrive Ships and Buildings: For Governments are made like 
Naturall Productions by Degrees according as their Materials are 
brought in by time, and those Parts of it that are unagreeable to 
their Nature, cast of [f]. No two Nations in the world have exactly 
the same Government, nor all Places the same in any one.** 


Government he saw as a means to insure as much liberty as is 
possible within a stable state. But by its nature government 
was the exercise of authority, and authority was the curtailment 
of liberty.*? Wisely used, this authority was a constant check 
on the unruly mob.’ Butler added a number of observations 
in the “ realistic,” sometimes in the true Machiavellian vein. 
“ Princes,” he wrote, “ ought to give their Subjects as much of 
the Shadow of Liberty as they can for their lives, but as little 
of the Reality of it, if they regard the Safety of themselves or 
their People.” * But against such remarks should be weighed 
those in which his deep and genuine hatred of tyrany over- 
balances his fear of civil war and his contempt for the rabble. 


4 


Butler’s minor satiric writings, inferior as even the best of 
them must seem in comparison with Hudibras, deserve a more 


5° M10. 475.1; and the prose character, A Modern Politician, is packed with satire 
directed at Hobbism. 
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careful reading than they usually receive. The prose characters 
are probably least likely to be passed over, since the genre has a 
certain modern appeal and it is generally recognized that 
Butler’s characters are among the finest produced during the 
century. Of the verse pieces, only “ The Elephant in the Moon ” 
has achieved a place in the history of English verse satire. But 
once Butler’s true importance in the satiric tradition is seen to 
lie more in what he attempted than in what he succeeded in 
accomplishing, more in his satiric intelligence and intuition than 
in his actual artistic achievement, his minor writings become a 
very real part of a most interesting record. They show us— 
often better than Hudibras—how his satiric statements are 
grounded in his philosophic principles; and when examined in 
regard to form and execution they reveal Butler’s seriousness as 
a craftsman and the tireless way in which he experimented 
with the techniques of his art. 

From the five minor pieces which appeared before his death ® 
and which with Hudibras constituted, so far as we know, all of 
his work to receive publication during the Restoration period, 
no very clear impression emerges. The two anonymous writings 
—Mola Asinaria (1659) and Lord Roos His Answer (1660) — 
bring to mind the shadowy Butler of the days before Hudibras’ 
success, whose intrigues as political satirist or in behalf of 
various patrons are hidden from us. Mola Asinaria is the work 
of an experienced writer who has learned how to exploit fully 
the device of impersonation. It is a reminder that as a master 
of parody Butler had had his wits sharpened in the pamphlet- 
eering warfare of his time. Apparently Mola Asinaria was not 
without its comic side, though Butler’s exact intentions in this 
respect—what kind of a joke was he playing at the expense of 
William Prynne, the pretended author?—do not show. But in 
Two Letters (1672), consisting of two uproarious parodies of 
Prynne and the quaker John Audland, who engages him in 
controversy, the comic situation stands forth unobscured. The 
most striking of the five pieces is the mock Pindaric ode, “To 
the happy Memory of the most Renown’d Du—Val.” Read 


°? These are listed in note 6 above. All but Lord Roos His Answer are given 
by René Lamar, Samuel Butler: Satires and Miscellaneous Poetry and Prose 
(Camb., 1928). All references to the minor satiric writings—the prose characters 
excepted—are to this edition, cited as Lamar. 
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with Jonathan Wild in mind, it shows how clearly Butler had 
sensed the possibilities inherent in the ironic treatment of the 
scoundrel presented as a truly great personage. But it is the 
intellect behind the poem, not the poem itself, which holds our 
attention. We note the complexity of the satire—we can dis- 
tinguish elements of literary parody, irony, and of the anti- 
romance—but are forced to acknowledge that as a work of 
satiric art the piece misses fire. In short, it is a first-rate example 
of Butler’s repeated failure, outside of Hudibras, to hit upon 
effective translation of intellectual perceptions into the form 
and language of true comedy. 

More impressive are the materials published by Thyer in the 
Genuine Remains. These include—in addition to the prose 
characters, which will be considered by themselves—a number 
of formal verse satires and Pindaric odes, a group of miscellane- 
ous satiric poems, and five prose pieces. There was quite enough 
here to make up a volume of collected minor writings, and 
indeed the balance which appears between the different types 
of satire suggests that Butler had some such project in mind. 
The most pretentious of all these compositions are the “ Satyr 
upon the weakness and misery of Man,” in octosyllabic couplets, 
and the unfinished “ Satyr Upon the Imperfection and Abuse of 
human Learning,” in “long verse.” A recent critic of Butler 
has deplored the fact that he wasted his talents upon a burlesque 
poem like Hudibras when he could have been creating a vast 
picture of humanity.** On the showing of these two satiric 
poems it can be said that Butler was quite defeated when his 
subject-matter demanded that he work in the serious mode. 
Impersonation he understood, and parody, and the gestures 
and language appropriate to burlesque poetry. But outside of 
the world of comedy and satiric wit he was hopelessly lost. 
Both poems have as subject-matter those moral and intellectual 
failings analysed in the Miscellaneous Observations, both are 
in the Juvenalian tradition of straightforward statement, and 
both are dull. In one or two passages the intensity and con- 
centration of the commentary find appropriate expression in the 
rhythm of the verse. Otherwise the grimness of tone and treat- 
ment produces only monotony. More successful, perhaps be- 


°4 Rdmund Blunden, “Some Remarks on Hudibras,” London Mercury, XVIII 
(May-Oct. 1928), 172-177. 
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cause a compromise between the serious and the comic has been 
hit upon, is the “Satyr upon the licentious age of Charles the 
2d.” Butler commands our respect throughout this poem. His 
social and moral analysis is acute, his shaping of thought and 
phrases often witty. 


Twice have Men turn’d the World (that 
silly Blockhead!) 

The wrong Side outward, like a 
Jugler’s Pocket, 

Shook out Hypocricy, as fast and loose, 

As e’re the Dev'l could teach, or 
Sinners use, 

And on the other Side at once put in 

As impotent Iniquity and Sin. 


In history, it seemed, the mean was never realized. A violent 
thrust in one direction produced, in time, as violent a reaction 
in the other. In the days of their triumph the Saints had 
managed their lives as hypocrites do, committing their sins in 
darkness and privacy while publicly expressing their abhorrence 
of all evil. But the age of Charles had changed all that: 


For Men have now made Vice so great 
an Art, 

The matter of Fact’s become the slightest 

Part: 
And the debauched’st Actions they can do, 
Mere Trifles, to the Circumstance and Show. 
For ‘tis not what they do, that’s now the Sin, 
But what they lewdly affect, and glory 


in; 
As if prepost’rously they would profess 
A fore’d Hypocrisy of Wickedness . . .°* 


Other aspects of the age are touched upon in the less effective 
satires “* Upon Marriage ” and “ Upon our ridiculous imitation 
of the French.” 

The most amusing of the verse satires and the best known is 
“The Elephant in the Moon,” Butler’s blast at the virtuosos 
of the Royal Society. The fable which he here devised and out 
of which the satiric situation is developed is as effective comedy 
as anything in Hudibras. And every detail adds to, the cruelly 


°° Lamar, 40 °° Tamar, 41 


q 
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diminishing effect. But what, it is fair to ask, has been dimin- 
ished? “ The Elephant in the Moon” is no more of an attack 
on science than Hudibras is on religion. True, it is not exactly 
a paean in celebration of science as an enterprise; it does not 
proclaim progress through the conquest of nature. We may go 
further and say that if restrictive views similar to Butler’s had 
prevailed modern science would doubtless have suffered a fatal 
check. His purpose, however, was not to deride science as such 
—he was an anti-Aristotelian, a modern, and an empiricist of 
sorts—but a species of intellectual folly. The virtuosos were 
ridiculous not because they were scientists but because they 
were only make-believe ones, pursuing “ things wonderful in- 
stead of true.” The satiric tradition in which the virtuosos 
figure as precious dolts passed in time into the hands of Swift, 
but it is to Butler rather than the author of Gulliver’s Travels 
that we should look for a clear and forthright statement of the 
informing theory. Butler defined his ground on many occasions: 
the “ Satyr Upon the Royal Society ” is a kind of companion 
piece to “ The Elephant in the Moon;” among the prose char- 
acters A Virtuoso, A Mathematician, and An Antisocordist are 
notable expositions; and the theme of anti-intellectualism-—that 
distrust of both ill-founded and _ high-flying speculation—is 
repeatedly set forth in the Miscellaneous Observations. It is 
probable that Butler’s contempt for the Royal Society was 
sharpened by his personal dislike for some of its members, one 
of whom—Sir Paul Neile—he had attacked in Hudibras.” But 
it is dangerous to assume, in the absence of all the facts, that 
a satirist’s prime motivation is other than impersonal. 

Among the miscellaneous satiric verses there are three compo- 
sitions which stand out from the rest: “To the happy Memory 
of the most Renown’d Du—Val ”—already noticed as one of 
the five short pieces printed during Butler’s lifetime—‘ Upon 
an hypocritical Non-conformist,” another mock Pindaric ode; 
and the short parody entitled “ Repartees between Cat and Puss 
at a Caterwalling In the Modern Heroic Way.” Of the prose 
pieces given for the first time by Thyer several are political 
satires,** which would prove more interesting if only we knew 


°7 See Joseph T. Curtiss, “ Butler’s Sidrophel,” PMLA, XLIV (1929), 1066-1078. 
°8 That is, Two Speeches made in the Rump-Parliament, and A Speech made at 
the Rota. 
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more of their backgrounds. The parody of Robert Boyle—An 
Occasional Reflection on Dr. Charlton’s feeling a Dog’s Pulse at 
Gresham-College. By R. B. Esq.—is good fun in itself, and 
takes on added interest when read alongside Swift’s Meditation 
upon a Broom-stick. 


5 


When Butler said that observation and fancy are the matter 
and form of just wit,°’ he might very well have been describing 
his own prose characters, which are perfect illustrations of his 
own wit in action.”? There is observation: the identification and 
isolation of the type to be sketched, and the ensuing diagnosis— 
against the background of his theoretical system—of the intel- 
lectual or moral defects revealed on close examination. There 
is fancy, operating through apt similitudes and metaphors, and 
effecting a regrouping of the details into which the subject has 
been broken down. The rapid tempo and the staccato phrases 
create a tension which answers to the relentlessness of the 
analysis. 

The first characters to be published were the one hundred and 
twenty-one given in the Genuine Remains. Since then some 
seventy-six more have been turned up.” They seem to fall into 
certain groups, though whether these were recognized by the 
author is perhaps questionable. A score or more—A Bumpkin, 
or Country-Squire and A Tennis-player are fair examples—deal 


"See the prose character, A Small Poet, in Waller, Characters and Passages 
From Note-Books (1908), p. 49. 

"There has been a good deal of commentary on Butler’s characters. See 
E. N. S. Thompson, Literary Bypaths of the Renaissance (1924), pp. 20-23; 
Richard Aldington, A Book of Characters (1924), pp. 18-19; Gwendolen Murphy, 
A Cabinet of Characters, p. 283; and Anna J. De Armond, “Some Aspects of 
Character-writing in the Period of the Restoration,” Delaware Notes, 16th series 
(1943), 55-89. Miss De Armond’s discussion is exceptionally acute. 

“Twenty new characters were printed in the London Magazine for 1825-26 
(cf. Josephine Bauer, “Some Verse Fragments And Prose Characters by Samuel 
Butler Not Included in The Complete Works,” MP, XLV [1948], 160-168). Of 
these, twelve were later given by Waller, the eight not so given having recently 
been reprinted by Miss Bauer in the article just cited. Waller, in his edition 
published in 1908 (Characters and Passages From Note-Books), gave sixty-six 
not printed by Thyer, but twelve had previously appeared in the London Magazine. 
Finally, a Character of a Schoolmaster and a Character of a lawyer (differing from 
the printed version) appear in the Rosenbach notebook, and are given in an 
appendix by Miss Norma E. Bentley in her unpublished dissertation, [udibras 
Butler (Syracuse University, 1944). 
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with contemporary social types in a manner foreshadowing the 
good-natured comedy of the Spectator. Others, like A Proud 
Man, conform more closely to the Theophrastan model in treat- 
ing of general moral qualities. In what is perhaps the largest 
group the controversies of the day are reflected in the choice 
of subjects—a fifth-monarchy man, a Catholic, a modern critic 
—and in the tone of bitter and contemptuous satire. A number 
of the characters, however, fall outside all of these groups. A 
Duke of Bucks is an individual portrait. A Modern Politician, 
An Hypocritical Nonconformist, A Small Poet, and An Hermetic 
Philosopher stand apart by. reason of their unusual length. 
There are, finally, some eighteen, dealing with such types as the 
philosopher, mathematician, and virtuoso, which are distin- 
guished by being not only satiric portraits but also statements 
of basic theoretical principles. It may be said that these 
strongly theoretical characters, together with the four long 
ones, represent Butler’s most successful attempt, during his 
latter years, to express his philosophic thought in literary form. 
His choice of genre is questionable. On the other hand, it is 
doubtful whether any other medium would have given as much 
scope to his just wit, or allowed him to deploy his ideas half as 
effectively. Butler’s honesty shows nowhere to better advantage. 


6 


Butler’s criticism as found in the Miscellaneous Observations 
—and most of it is found there—is a deceptive thing. It is really 
much more than a collection of running notes and off-hand 
literary judgments. The commentaries on style embody a 
genuine theory of literature. The remarks on satire and bur- 
lesque disclose a clearly entertained concept of comic wit. 
Further, his view of literature proves to be part of his whole 
philosophic outlook. Butler was not a great critic. Indeed, he 
was scarcely a critic at all in any but the most informal sense. 
But his critical intelligence, within the limits imposed by the 
age and by his own interests and temperament, was of a high 
order. The issue lay between him and Dryden, but it involved 
more than the Gothic mode of a Hudibras as against the polished 
rhetoric of a MacFlecknoe. Fundamentally, it was a question 
of satiric intuition, and in this respect it was Butler who struck 
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deeper. Butler’s grotesque has its outward characteristics of 
diction and rhyme, imagery and allusion, but it is also a con- 
ceptual device by means of which the ordered world of reason, 
where all illusions have been dispelled by intellect, is affirmed. 
Butler’s dramatizations of folly are psychological. They are 
recreations of all the ill-founded myths by which opinon, 
knavery, and madness are sustained. The life of reason cannot 
be depicted through any order of analogy, but the fool’s world 
can be made to rise and flourish in all of its fanciful colors and 
bewitching music. All satire is, of course, a rejection of folly. 
Not all satirists, however, have been rationalists in the manner 
of Butler. The mode which he partially defined and which is 
illustrated in his finest work is a thing peculiar to the Enlighten- 
ment. This, I think, we are beginning to undestand as we find 
ourselves at the close of a quite different age, from the beginning 
of which the grotesque—as in Don Juan—has been so often a 
form of self-implication and self-accusation. 

Butler made no clear-cut distinctions between what he called 
satire, comedy, and burlesque. It is significant that when he 
wrote about them he frequently did so in terms which threw 
them into contrast with either heroic poetry or with the 
romances; 


Heroicall Poetry handle’s the slightest, and most Impertinent 
Follys in the world in a formall Serious and unnaturall way: And 
Comedy and Burlesque the most Serious in a Frolique and Gay 
humor which has always been found the more apt to instruct, and 
instill those Truths with Delight into men, which they would not 
indure to heare of any other way.” 


One of his amusing notes—authentic Butler from beginning to 
end—is his ironic description of the satirist, 


a kinde of Knight Errant that goe’s upon Adventures, to Relieve 
the Distressed Damsel Virtue, and Redeeme Honor out of Inchanted 
Castles, And opprest Truth, and Reason out of the Captivity of 
Gyants or Magitians: and though his meaning be very honest, 
yet some believe he is no wiser then those wandring Heros usd to 
be, though his Performances and Atchievments be ever so Renownd 
and Heroicall. . . 


We do not need to be told that in Hudibras, which is both anti- 


72 M10. 278.3 MO. 469.2 
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heroic and an anti-romance, the irony is multiple. But we may 
not have sensed the full ironic cast of Butler’s mind. Had he 
not witnessed two living burlesques—the Commonwealth and 
what had succeeded to it? What had the Commonwealth been 
but a romance, with the Saints joyfully assuming the duties of 
Knights Errant? And if recent poets were to be believed, what 
was the Restoration period but an epic? “No Age ever 
abounded more with Heroical Poetry then the present, and yet 
there was never any wherein fewer Heroicall Actions were 
performed. .. .” 

Butler takes a somewhat different approach to the comic 
when he sets out to analyse wit. By his time this term was of 
course overladen with meanings, and his use of it in the course 
of the Observations varies considerably from context to context. 
Sometimes he means by it no more than intelligence, sometimes 
wisdom and sense in contrast with folly, sometimes ingenuity. 
In literature he distinguishes between wit and judgment, wit 
signifying the fanciful elements which ought to be controlled by 
reason.’® And then, taking a more favorable view—by which 
wit becomes the essence of all writing—he sees it as invention, 
similitude, apt metaphor."’ His most significant statements, 
however, are those which have reference to the order of wit 


present in satiric comedy. In Butler’s words, such wit—in this 
it resembles science—is not of particulars but universals, for 
“wit that is raysd upon any one Particular Person go’s no 
further unlesse it be from thence extended to all Human 


99 77 


Nature. Of course the particular, the concrete, retained for 
him all of its idiosyncrasies, the function of comic wit being 
first of all to isolate and heighten just these. But though wit 
distorts, it is nevertheless a species of truth. Between truth 
and error “ ly’s the Proper Sphere of wit, which though it seeme 
to incline to falshood, do’s it only to give Intelligence to 
Truth.” * It is a certain sleight of the mind, delivering things 
otherwise than they are in nature.” It employs what it borrows 
from falshood “to the Benefit and advantage of Truth, as in 
Allegories, Fables, and Apologues. . . .” *° 


*8 MO. 336.1 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
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Allegories, fables, and apologues. With part of his mind he 
could declare, and quite believe, that there is no way to come 
nearer to truth than through them. But at the same time he 
held other and contradictory beliefs. Truth is plain, constant 
to itself, without alterations from its original simplicity.“' What 
reason reproduces in the mind is the precise order of things as 
they are in nature. Fable and apologue are neither true nor 
natural: 


... When a Truth, Plaine enough, is fored to serve an Allgory, it 
is a proepostorous mistake of the end of it; which is to make obscure 
things Plaine, not Plaine things obscure . . .“? 


Fable, as practised by the Church of Rome, had been used to 
distort Christianity.’ And those images of moral and heroical 
virtue in which the age of Charles abounded—what were they 
but fables? For Butler the resolution of this conflict lay in the 
method of satiric comedy, which in allowing folly to give a full 
description of herself sets before us the fables, myths, and 
visions on which she thrives. 

What can we say of Butler’s own satirie work when viewed 
in the light of his criticism? For him, parody—learned first in 
the school of political writing—was one means of distortion, 
and it enabled him to exploit to the fullest his extraordinary 
stylistic resources. But it was not the sole means. Distortion at 
the intellectual level was to be achieved just as effectively through 
the creation of a comic situation and the development of that 
situation in dramatic terms. In so many of his later experiments 
it is the absence of anything like a comic situation—the heart 
of Hudibras—which leaves the satire peculiarly flat. This is 
notably true of the “Satyr upon the weakness and misery of 
Man.” When we compare this with “The Elephant in the 
Moon ” we are once more reminded what it is that constitutes 
Butler’s effectiveness as a satiric writer. “The Elephant in 
the Moon” is dramatic throughout. The enclosing situation 
and the play of forces within it call forth his liveliest wit. 
Dramatization of a somewhat different order appears in the 
mock ode, “Upon an hypocritical Nonconformist.” This a 
character in verse, remarkable for its sustained tone of utter 
contempt. It is a savagely distorted description, but the dis- 
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tortion—so we are made to feel—is only in part the author’s. 
It is equally the work of the subject himself. 

For those of Butler’s temper, satire is a substitute for the 
heroic vision, the romantic dream, and indeed for any myth or 
fable by which men express aspiration. “ The scale of music,” 
he wrote in one of his characters, 


is like the ladder that Jacob saw in a dream, reaching to heaven 
with angels ascending and descending; for there is no art in the 
world that can raise the mind of man higher, but it is but in a 
dream, and when the music is done, the mind wakes and comes 
to it self again.** 


If we must distort reality, let us do so in a manner that will 
still give intelligence to truth. A Modern Politician, one of the 
prose characters, is the most remarkable of all Butler’s later 
work in respect of satiric method. It begins in the traditional 
manner of the character by describing the subject from the 
outside. Our politician 


makes new Discoveries in Politics, but they are, like those that 
Columbus made of the new World, very rich but barbarous. He 
endeavours to restore Mankind to the original Condition, it fell 
from, by forgetting to discern between Good and Evil . . .*° 


It proceeds in this fashion for many lines—it is one of the 
longest of the characters—but at length we are aware that a 
shift has occurred in the point of view. It is no longer the author 
who is speaking. The politician is describing himself and his 
perverted theories: 


Next Pride he believes Ambition to be the only generous and 
heroical Virtue in the World, that Mankind is capable of. For as 
Nature gave Man an erect Figure, to raise him above the groveling 
Condition of his fellow Creatures the Beasts: so he, that endeavours 
to improve that, and raise himself higher, seems best to comply with 
the Design and Intention of Nature. . . .*° 


So begins one of the very long paragraphs of this remarkable 
satire, which is at one and the same time an ethical statement of 
great force and a comedy enacted in the mind of a moral pervert. 


84 4 Musician (Waller, Characters), p. 241. 
8° 4 Modern Politician (Waller, Characters), p. 1. 
8° 4 Modern Politician (Waller, Characters), p. 7. 
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This is not precisely the Hudibrastic mode. It would seem, 
however, to mark Butler’s closest approach to that method 
which in the hands of Swift was to result in satire of unparalleled 
effectiveness. As a Restoration figure in the narrow sense 
Butler’s significance may seem to lie primarily in his com- 
mentary as a moral philosopher. But it was as satirist that he 
came closest to embodying the spirit of the age then beginning 
—the age of Swift and Hogarth. 


University of Wisconsin. 
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DE QUINCEY’S DRAMATURGIC CRITICISM 


By Joun E. Jorvan 


Thomas De Quincey’s essay “ On the Knocking at the Gate 
in Macbeth ” is one of the best known of his critical works—it 
appears in most anthologies of criticism and nineteenth-century 
prose, and Ralli hails it as “ the finest romantic criticism.” As 
far as I am aware, however, no one has noted these essential 
facts about it: it is a criticism of a sound effect, a piece of 
theatrical business, and is conceived in terms of the playwright’s 
problem and his solution through stagecraft; it sets the pattern 
of De Quincey’s dramatic criticism along similar dramaturgic 
lines; and as such it differs in focus from most contemporary 
romantic criticism of the drama. 

That De Quincey—almost the only one of the romantics who 
fathered no hopeful drama, who had no moderately successful 
Remorse or even hissed-at Mr. H. to his credit—should see 
plays in terms of stagecraft more consistently than other critics 
of his age, is indeed paradoxical. He was not, however, entirely 
devoid of the itch for playwriting. The diary he kept in his 
eighteenth year gives the place of honor at the top of his list 
of “ works which I have, at some time or other, seriously in- 
tended to execute” to this triad: “1. Ethelfrid, a drama; 
2. Yermak the rebel, a drama; 3. Paul a drama ”—all three 
marked “ Poetic and pathetic.” He also speaks of an “ Arabian 
drama” that is to be an “example of Pathos and Poetry 
united ”; and eighteen days later reports that he is making 
progress with the plot, though he is “ not well enough now to 
give an account of it.”' But none of these schemes ever 
developed to the point that an “ account ” could be given of it, 
and they seem to be the last of a dramatic nature that De 
Quincey entertained. Although he was abundantly prolific with 
projects—for everything from a Latin translation of parts of 
the works of “ Walking Stewart ” to a history of the Byzantine 


‘A Diary of Thomas De Quincey, 1803, ed. Horace A. Eaton (London, 1927), 
pp. 181, 176. 
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Empire that he was sure he could make readable—a popular 
book ’—there is no further mention of dramatic plans. 

De Quincey was perhaps wise in not trying to write plays; 
the drama is not adaptable to his particular brand of rigmarole 
and he had neither the requisite skill in characterization, the 
ability to write dialogue, nor the capacity for structural tight- 
ness which is incumbent upon a playwright. His boyish dreams 
of writing plays are symptomatic, however, of an asset he did 
have: a strong dramatic sense. His novel, his stories, and even 
some of his essays, particularly those which deal with dreams, 
are full of tense dramatic situations. In Klosterheim he sets the 
scene most threatrically for the confrontation of the Masque 
and the Landgrave at a great ball. Mr. Schnackenberger, hero 
of “ Mr. Schnackenberger; or Two Masters for one Dog,” cuts 
a vivid figure perched astride the sign of “ The Golden Sow,” 
where he has taken refuge from the fire in his room and from 
which incongruous position he is vainly begging the spectators 
to rescue his huge dog at the window. Such a picture indicates 
the sort of visual thinking, of exploitation of a situation, that 
makes a dramatist. This flair showed itself, not in plays, but in 
a body of dramatic criticism which is dramaturgic in its 
interests, which concerns itself with the playwright’s problems 
of stagecraft and his solutions of them through the use of 
dialogue, business and properties. Since this criticism is frag- 
mentary and scattered, it is necessary to adduce the evidence 
by gathering up some of De Quincey’s comments on the drama. 
Most famous is his analysis of the knocking on Macbeth’s 
castle gate. 

“On the knocking at the Gate in Macbeth” was first pub- 
lished in the London Magazine in October, 1823, as an item in 
De Quincey’s series of “ Notes from the Pocket-Book of a Late 
Opium-Eater.” Although he was then thirty-eight, this paper 
was one of his earliest critical articles and, since he had been 
engaged in introducing German authors to the English public, 
almost his first on English literature. Its two subjects—murder 
and_ stagecraft—continued to intrigue him throughout his 
late-developing critical career, and he even intended to enlarge 
this essay for his septuagenarian collected edition. He never 
got around to it, however—quite possibly could not find it in his 
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bathtub file—and it was simply reprinted in the last volume, 
which came out posthumously in 1860. 

The essay springs from a real personal experience of a 
dramatic effect. De Quincey begins by saying that he has 
always felt an unaccountable effect from the knocking on the 
gate right after Duncan is murdered. Sensing that it “ reflected 
back upon the murderer a peculiar awfulness and a depth of 
solemnity,” he still could not explain the phenomenon: “ yet, 
however obstinately I endeavoured with my understanding to 
comprehend this, for many years I never could see why it should 
produce such an effect.” * After pausing to digress typically 
on the general untrustworthiness of the understanding in com- 
parison with the senses, he returns to “ fresh proof that I was 
right in relying on my own feeling, in opposition to my under- 
standing ” in the matter of the knocking in Macbeth. Such sup- 
port he finds in a parallel incident attending a murder which 
took place in London in 1812, when the celebrated Williams was 
on the loose: 


Now, it will be remembered that in the first of these murders (that 
of the Marrs) the same incident (of a knocking at the door soon 
after the work of extermination was complete) did actually occur 
which the genius of Shakspere has invented; and all good judges, 
and the most eminent dilettanti, acknowledged the felicity of 
Shakspere’s suggestion as soon as it was actually realized (X, 391). 


But this “ proof” only reinforced his sense of the power of 
the knocking; it did not explain it. That remained in the final 
analysis for his despised understanding: “I again set myself 
to study the problem. At length I solved it to my own satis- 
faction.” Thereupon he reveals his solution, starting with the 
point that ordinarily our sympathy is with the victim of a 
murder; but since this feeling is based on the common desire for 
life which inspires even the lowest animals, it is not susceptible 
of poetic treatment. The artist, then, “ must throw the interest 
on the murderer ” and 


in the murderer, such a murderer as a poet will condescend to, there 
must be raging some great storm of passion,—jealousy, ambition, 


? The Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey, ed. David Masson (London, 
1897), X, 389. Subsequent references will be to this edition and will be indicated 
by volume and page number only inserted parenthetically in the text. 
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vengeance, hatred,—which will create a hell within him; and into 
this hell we are to look (X, 392). 


Into such a “ hell” do we look in the whole atmosphere of the 
murder scene in Macbeth: 


We were to be made to feel that the human nature,—i. e. the divine 
nature of love and mercy, spread through the hearts of all creatures, 
and seldom utterly withdrawn from man,—was gone, vanished, 
extinct, and that the fiendish nature had taken its place. And, as 
this effect is marvellously accomplished in the dialogues and soli- 
loquies themselves, so it is finally consummated by the expedient 
under consideration (X, 392). 


This “expedient,” the knocking, is a sort of gate to that 
“hell”; it stands at the boundary between the two realms of 
human nature and fiendish nature and emphasizes the differ- 
ences between them; it marks the brief period of change which 
comes at the end of a time of stress, the perceptive time of 
reawakening, of slowly stirring into consciousness after a spell— 
that crucial moment which by its contrast renders vital and 
significant all that has gone before. By this principle it is the 
instant that quivering lashes and tiny sighs announce the return 
to normal of a fainting wife or sister that is the most affecting; 
it is the moment that the rattling wheels and wakening streets 
betoken a return to city business after the solemn passage of 
the funeral procession of a mourned hero, that is most moving. 
To put it in a formula to fit his pervasive “law of antagonism ” 
is to be expected of De Quincey: “ All action in any direction 
is best expounded, measured, and made apprehensible, by 
reaction.” The knocking at the gate, then, is a symbol of 
reaction: 


Here, as I have said, the retiring of the human heart and the 
entrance of the fiendish heart was to be expressed and made sensible. 
Another world has stept in; and the murderers are taken out of the 
region of human things, human purposes, human desires. They are 
transfigured: Lady Macbeth is “ unsexed”; Macbeth has forgot 
that he was born of woman; both are conformed to the image of 
devils; and the world of devils is suddenly revealed. But how shall 
this be conveyed and made palpable? In order that a new world 
may step in, this world must for a time disappear. The murderers 
and the murder must be insulated—cut off by an immeasurable 
gulf from the ordinary tide and succession of human affairs— 
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locked up and sequestered in some deep recess; we must be made 
sensible that the world of ordinary life is suddenly arrested, laid 
asleep, tranced, racked into a dread armistice; time must be annihi- 
lated, relation to things without abolished; and all must pass 
self-withdrawn into a deep syncope and suspension of earthly 
passion. Hence it is that, when the deed is done, when the work of 
darkness is perfect, then the world of darkness passes away like a 
pagentry in the clouds: the knocking at the gate is heard, and it 
makes known audibly that the reaction has commenced; the human 
has made its reflux upon the fiendish; the pulses of life are beginning 
to beat again; and the re-establishment of the goings-on of the 
world in which we live first makes us profoundly sensible of the 
awful parenthesis that had suspended them (X, 393). 


De Quincey’s analysis of the knocking as the token that “ the 
pulses of life are beginning to beat again” after suspension of 
humanity while the tiger spirit stalks, is a strikingly original 
one. It reveals first of all his acute sublety. It reveals further 
the pattern of his dramatic criticism. Three steps were necessary 
in the evolution of that interpretation: a feeling of the effect, 
an awareness and localization of that feeling, and an analysis 
of the causative principle involved in its production. This last 
step is purely intellectual, and it is the crucial one in making the 
criticism. Fundamentally this particular piece of criticism is 
psychological, for it focuses itself on the effect on the audience, 
and analyzes that effect by comparing similar reactions. This 
“voyage through Shakespearian space . . . emotional rather 
than intellectual,” as Ralli terms it,’ is rather analogous to 
testing patella reflexes. It is, as any criticism worthy of the 
name must be, based on feeling; but it is in the spirit of scientific 
analysis. 

The analysis, moreover, is in terms of dramatic technique. 
It is, after all, an investigation of a sound effect, examining that 
sound effect with relation to the dramatist’s problem: “ how 
shall this be conveyed and made palpable?” And it is but the 
most subtle and best known of the bits of criticism in terms of 
stagecraft which De Quincey struck off. 

Sound effects also play a part, along with business and 
costuming, in another De Quincey analysis: his investigation of 
the causes of the effectiveness of Hamlet’s ghost: 


® Augustus Ralli, A History of Shakespearian Criticism (London, 1932), I, 167 f. 
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The wormy grave brought into antagonism with the scenting of the 
early dawn; the trumpet of resurrection suggested, and again as an 
antagonistic idea to the crowing of the cock (a bird ennobled in 
the Christian mythus by the part he is made to play at the Cruci- 
fixion) ; its starting “as a guilty thing” placed in opposition to its 
majestic expression of offended dignity when struck at by the 
partisans of the sentinels; its awful allusions to the secrets of its 
prison-house; its ubiquity, contrasted with its local presence; its 
aerial substance, yet clothed in palpable armour; the heart-shaking 
solemnity of its language, and the appropriate scenery of its haunt, 
viz. the ramparts of a capital fortress, with no witnesses but a few 
gentlemen mounting guard at the dead of night,—what a mist, 
what a mirage of vapour, is here accumulated, through which the 
dreadful being in the centre looms upon us in far larger proportions 
than could have happened had it been insulated and left naked of 
this circumstantial pomp! (IV, 76f.) 


This interpretation is conceived almost entirely in terms of the 
stage situation: the sound of the crowing cock; the business of 
the ghost’s starting, being struck at by the sentinels, “ working 
in the earth” below the stage; his armor; the setting of his 
appearance; and even his diction—everything, in short, that 
comes under the heading of staging the ghost so as to make it 
credible. De Quincey’s interest in the cockcrow is in the symbolic 
religious significance of the sound, not, as with Coleridge, in 
the poetic images of Horatio’s descriptions elevating “a thing 
almost mean by its familiarity.” * 

Still another interesting bit of De Quincey’s dramatic criti- 
cism is centered around, not a sound effect, but a property— 
Desdemona’s handkerchief in Othello. In a footnote to his 
partial translation of Lessing’s Laocoon (1826-7) , he points out 
that this commonplace prop which plays so large a part in the 
business is ennobled and made worthy of its role by Shake- 
speare: 

The wretched La Harpe, it is well known, complains of the handker- 
chief as irretrievably mean. In the hands of a La Harpe we cannot 


doubt that it would have proved so. But Shakspere has so 
ennobled it by the wild grandeur of its history, — 
‘That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give,’ &.— 
that we can no more regard it as M. la Harpe’s mouchoir than the 
shattered banner of a veteran regiment as an old rag (XI, 191n.). 


* Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, ed. Thomas M. Raysor (London, 1930), 
I, 21. 
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There could be no better answer to such gibes as Rhymer’s 
“tragedy of a handkerchief,” nor one that more clearly illus- 
trates De Quincey’s interest in Shakespeare’s manipulation of 
stage business. 

De Quincey is likewise interested in dialogue primarily as 
a device of stagecraft. When, in his Encyclopedia Britannica 
article on Shakespeare, he chooses for one of the Bard’s four 
noteworthy characteristics “the forms of life and natural 
human passion, as apparent in the structure of his dialogue,” 
he is not concerned principally with the diction or the appropri- 
ateness to the character. He is rather interested in the natural- 
ness with which the dialogue was connected, the interaction of 
the speeches of the different characters. He points out: 


Every form of natural interruption, breaking through the restraints 
of ceremony under the impulses of tempestuous passion; every form 
of hasty interrogative, ardent reiteration when a question has been 
evaded; every form of scornful repetition of the hostile words; every 
impatient continuation of the hostile statement; in short, all modes 
and formulae by which anger, hurry, fretfulness, scorn, impatience, 
or excitement under any movement whatever, can disturb or modify 
or dislocate the formal bookish style of commencement: these are 
as rife in Shakspeare’s dialogue as in life itself; and how much 
vivacity, how profound a verisimilitude, they add to the scenic 
effect (IV, 79). 


This point he thought “ hitherto has not attracted any special 
or separate notice,” and although Shakespeare’s superlative 
dialogue has often been commended, it seems to be true that 
none of De Quincey’s contemporaries singled out its excellence 
in such technical terms of “ scenic effect.” Motivated by his 
dislike of the stiff French drama and his doubts about the 
Greek stichomythia—and with perhaps a bit of nationalistic 
pride—he is concerned to show how the English dramatist meets 
the problem of writing natural speeches. 

In such theatrical terms De Quincey thought, also, of the 
language medium of the play. Diction and versification may 
have the dramatic purpose of revealing a character to the 
audience, as Caliban is endowed with a “ new language almost 
. . . for the purpose of expressing his fiendish and yet carnal 
thoughts of hatred to his master, .. . a more elevated language, 
not disfigured by vulgarisms,” which contrasts him favorably 
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with the drunken Trinculo and Stephano and indicates that he 
was “ not meant for scorn, but for abomination mixed with fear 
and partial respect ” (IV, 85). But De Quincey generally sees 
a much deeper technical significance, an idealizing or unrealizing 
effect in the language. “ There is, in fact,” he declares in his 
review of a production of Antigone (1846), “a scale of gradu- 
ated ascents in these artifices for unrealizing the effects of 
dramatic situations ”: 


1. We may see, even in novels and prose comedies, a keen 
attention paid to the inspiriting and dressing of the dialogue: it 
is meant to be life-like, but still it is a little raised, pointed, coloured, 
and idealized. 


2. In comedy of a higher and more poetic cast we find the 
dialogue metrical. 

3. In comedy or in tragedy alike which is meant to be still 
further removed from ordinary life we find the dialogue fettered 
not only by metre, but by rhyme ... as for example, in parts of 
Romeo and Juliet (and for no capricious purpose)... . 


4. We may suppose, superadded to these artifices for idealizing 
the situations, even music of an intermitting character, sometimes 
less, sometimes more, impassioned—recitatives, airs, choruses. Here 
we have reached the Italian Opera. 


5. And, finally, besides all these resources of art, we find dancing 
introduced, but dancing of a solemn, mystical, and symbolic char- 
acter. Here, at last, we have reached the Greek tragedy (X, 371f.). 


This “ no capricious purpose ” in Romeo and Juliet is evidently 
“ unrealizing.” The rhymes in the play, which to A. W. Schlegel 
give “a glowing colour,” or are employed “ because the char- 
acters appropriately utter in a more musical tone their com- 
plaints or suits of love,”’* to De Quincey evidently help to 
remove the lovers to a remote, extrahuman world, so that we 
may not feel their fate so harshly. 

Under stage three of his “ unrealizing” scale he remarks on 
the “ play within a play ” in Hamlet, which especially interested 
De Quincey because of its language, the “ stiffening of the 
dialogue, and removing it still farther than the general dialogue 
of the including or outside drama from the standard of ordinary 
life.” But his major treatment of this topic is as an introduction 


5 August Wilhelm Schlegel, Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature [1809-11], 
trans. John Black [1815] (London, 1900), p. 377. : 
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to his “ Theory of Greek Tragedy,” where he first presents his 
“ unrealizing ” concept in comparing Shakespeare’s task to that 
of a painter who wishes to paint a picture of a picture: 


The problem before him was one of his own suggesting; the difficulty 
was of his own making. It was so to differentiate a drama that it 
might stand within a drama precisely as a painter places a picture 
within a picture, and therefore that the secondary or inner drama 
should be non-realized upon a scale that would throw, by compari- 
son, a reflex colouring of reality upon the principal drama. This 
was the problem, this was the thing to be accomplished; and the 
secret, the law, of the process by which he accomplishes this is to 
swell, tumefy, stiffen, not the diction only. but the tenor of the 
thought,—in fact, to stilt it, to give it a prominence and an ambition 
beyond the scale which he adopted for his ordinary life. It is, of 
course, therefore, in rhyme—an artifice which Shakspere employs 
with great effect on other similar occasions (that is, occasions when 
he wished to solemnize or in any way differentiate the life); it is 
condensed and massed as respects the flowing of the thoughts; it 
is rough and horrent with figures in strong relief, like the embossed 
gold of an ancient vase; and the movement of the scene is con- 
tracted into short gyrations—so unlike the free sweep and expansion 
of his general developments (X, 344f.). 


If this is not the definitive description of Shakespeare’s practice 
in The Murther of Gonzago, it at least has no rivals among 
De Quincey’s contemporaries. Coleridge and Hazlitt were both 
too preoccupied with the character of the melancholy Dane to 
discuss this point, and Schlegel cites it only as an example of 
the use of rhyme “ where solemnity and theatrical pomp were 
suitable.” But to De Quincey the dramaturgic problem of 
distinguishing on the stage a “ play within a play ” was intensely 
interesting. 

This peculiar direction of De Quincey’s dramatic criticism is 
further indicated by his treatment of the witches in Macbeth. 
He does not characterize the old women, as Hazlitt so well does, 
making them “hags of mischief, obscene panders to iniquity, 
malicious from their impotence of enjoyment, enamoured of 
destruction, because they are themselves unreal, abortive, half- 
existences.” Nor does he emphasize their nameless, sourceless 
mystery, as does Lamb, nor deny with Coleridge that the Weird 
Sisters are common witches, nor enter into the question of their 


° Lectures, p. 377 (lecture no. xxiii). 
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peculiar, varying language, as do both Schlegel and Coleridge.’ 
What he does is note the problem the dramatist was faced with 
in overcoming the popular beliefs which “had degraded and 
polluted the ideas of these mysterious beings by many mean 
associations” (IV,78). In achieving this, and in not fearing 
to “ introduce, for the same appalling effect as that for which 
‘schylus introduced the Eumenides, a triad of old women,” 
he held that Shakespeare displayed the negative power in the 
manipulation of the supernatural, the power to disenchant, to 
destroy incompatible superstitions. This skill in disenchantment, 
the negative power which complements the positive power 
shown in the handling of the supernatural in Hamlet, makes 
it possible for Shakespeare to mix together “ these women and 
their dark machineries with the power of armies, with the 
agencies of kings, and the fortunes of martial kingdoms.” De 
Quincey is not so much interested in the characterizations 
themselves as in the expectations of the audience and the 
playwright’s problem is meeting them. 

This same emphasis characterizes De Quincey’s handling 
of scenes, emphasis upon the effect to be produced on the 
audience and upon the specific difficulties and expedients of the 
dramatist in the situation. In a footnote growing out of his 
catalogue of “ amateurs” of murder (among whom he gives 
Shakespeare first rank) he describes the scene in 2 Henry VI 
in which the body of murdered Gloucester is discovered (III, ii) , 
calling it 


doubly remarkable: first, for its critical fidelity to nature, were 
the description meant only for poetic effect; but, secondly, for the 
judicial value impressed upon it when offered (as here it 2s offered) 
in silent corroboration legally of a dreadful whisper (XIII, 18n.). 


Warwick is saying, De Quincey points out, “ What argument 
have I that Gloucester died under the hands of murderers? 
Why the following roll-call of awful changes . . . which do not — 
belong indifferently to any mode of death, but exclusively to 
a death by violence ”: 


But see, his face is black and full of blood; 
His eyeballs further out than when he lived, 


"The Complete Works of William Hazlitt, ed. P. P. Howe (London, 1930), 
IV, 189; The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb, ed. E. V. Lucas (London, 1903-5), 
I, 47; Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, II, 269 f.; Lectures. p. 408 (no. xxv). 
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Staring full ghastly, like a strangled man; 

His hair uprear’d, his nostrils stretch’d with struggling; 
His hands abroad display’d, as one that grasp’d 

And tugg’d for life and was by strength subdu’d. 

Look, on the sheets his hair, you see, is sticking; 

His well-proportion’d beard made rough and rugged, 
Like to the summer’s corn by tempest lodg’d (III, ii, 168-76) . 


By “ judicial value ” he means proof to the audience that War- 
wick is justified in suspecting foul play; for that reason the 
“signs and indications pleaded must be sternly diagnostic.” 
Though he does not explain that such proof is necessary 
because the audience has been told by the murderers that the 
bed was smoothed out, he does show that Warwick has to make 
a case against the faction who claim the Duke died a natural 
death, and he clearly demonstrates how this is done. Without 
actually putting it into these terms, De Quincey is saying, 
“This is the device by which Shakespeare got over to the 
groundlings proof that anyone could see that Gloucester was 
murdered.” 

Similarly, in his article on John Paul Frederick Richter 
(1821), he analyzes the problems involved in the report of 
Falstaff’s death by Dame Quickly (Henry V, II, iii), though 
he is more explicit on the nature of the difficulty than the 
method of overcoming it: 


Take as an illustration Mrs. Quickly’s account of Falstaff’s death. 
Here there were three things to be accomplished. First the death of 
a human being was to be described,—of necessity, therefore, to be 
described pathetically; for, death being one of those events which 
call up the pure generalities of human nature, and remove to the 
background all individualities, whether of life or character, the mind 
would not in any case endure to have it treated with levity,—so that, 
if any circumstances of humor are introduced by the poetic painter, 
they must be such as will blend and fall into harmony with the 
ruling passion of the scene. ... But, 2d, it was the death not only of 
a man, but also of a Falstaff; and we could not but require that the 
description should revive the image and features of so memorable 
a character; if not, why describe it at all? The understanding would 
as little bear to forget that it was the death-bed of a Falstaff as the 
heart and affections to forget that it was the death-bed of a fellow 
creature. Lastly, the description is given, not by the poet speaking 
in his own universal language, but by Mrs. Quickly—a character as 
individually portrayed, and as well known to us, as the subject of 
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her description—Let me recapitalate: Ist, it was to be pathetic, 
as relating to a man; 2d, humorous as relating to Falstaff; 3d, 
humorous in another style, as coming from Mrs. Quickly. . . . The 
simple words, “ and a’ babbled of green fields,’ I should imagine, 
must have been read by many a thousand with tears and smiles 
at the same instant,—I mean connecting them with a previous 
knowledge of Falstaff and of Mrs. Quickly. Such, then, being 
demonstrably the possibility of blending, or fusing, as it were, the 
elements of pathos and of humour, and composing out of their 
union a third metal swi generis (XI, 263-5). 


Although we could wish he had gone more into the technique 
of “ blending,” and not leaned so heavily on Theobald’s emenda- 
tion, De Quincey in this vein is surely on the track of the most 
rewarding dramatic criticism, a treatment of the playwright’s 
problem in adjusting the quality of a situation to its characters. 

Both of these comments in terms of situation—Gloucester’s 
death and Falstaff’s—are narrow investigations of one specific 
problem. In his survey of the third act of King Lear, which he 
offers as an example of the literature of power, De Quincey 
uses the same technique on a larger scale, striking the mood 
of a scene, characterizing the forces the dramatist has set at 
work in a broad situation: 


the height, and depth, and breadth, of human passion is revealed 
to us, and, for the purposes of a sublime antagonism, is revealed 
in the weakness of an old man’s nature, and in one night two worlds 
of storm are brought face to face—the human world, and the 
world of physical nature—mirrors of each other, semichoral anti- 
phonies, strophe and antistrophe heaving with rival convulsions, 
and with the double darkness of night and madness (X, 49) [1823]. 


The scale is different, the forces at play more striking, but the 
effect here is a “ reaction,’ very much as in “ On the Knocking 
at the Gate in Macbeth,” and the critical method, as in that 
essay and all the bits of dramatic criticism we have sketched, 
is an analysis of that effect. 


These bits of dramatic criticism, from the “ Knocking” in 
1823 to the comment on Warwick’s speech added in 1854 as he 
was preparing his collected works, represent most of De 
Quincey’s significant remarks on English drama. They indicate 
a curiously pervasive attitude toward plays, an attitude that 
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crops up throughout almost the entire span of his creative 
career and expresses itself in all sorts of contexts. Some of 
these comments occur in bis announced dramatic criticism, 
like the “ Knocking” and the Britannica “ Shakespeare,” but 
two of them turn up as footnotes to foreign essays, one is 
incorporated in an article on Richter, another given as an 
example of the literature of power, and a third presented as 
an illustration of a principle to be applied to the Greek Theater. 
They are, then, largely scattered remarks, not many in number 
nor individually developed, and varying considerably in their 
penetration and value. But they are interesting in their char- 
acter, both for what they are and what they are not. They are 
essentially dramaturgic and they are not character analyses. 

There is not much dramatic criticism based on character 
interpretation in De Quincey’s writings, although he thought 
“all Shakspeare’s great creations are, like works of nature, 
subject of inexhaustible study ” (IV. 85). One of the major 
points of his essay on Shakespeare is the superiority of that 
poet’s women characters, but he does not interpret, analyze 
or re-create any one of them. He does not, like Coleridge, 
describe Shakespeare’s women as creatures born for love, all 
alike at the heart; neither does he follow Mrs. Jameson (whose 
Shakespeare’s Heroines came out only five years before he 
wrote, and whom he mentions) in comparing and differentiating 
between the female characters. He is concerned merely with 
trying to show that Shakespeare’s women are women as distin- 
guished from men, that they are purely feminine and are the 
first such in literature. Spenser’s Una is “too shadowy and 
unreal,’ the Greek heroines are “ woman as she resembled 
man,” portrayed monochromatically so as to display “ one 
single trait of character.” But in Shakespeare 


all is presented in the concrete,—that is to say, not brought forward 
in relief, as by some effort of an anatomical artist, but embodied 
and imbedded, so to speak, as by the force of a creative nature, in 
the complex system of a human life: a life in which all the elements 
move and play simultaneously, and, with something more than 
mere simultaneity or coexistence, acting and re-acting each upon 
the other—nay, even acting by each other and through each other. 
In Shakespeare’s characters is felt for ever a real organic life, where 
each is for the whole and in the whole, and where the whole is for 
each and in each. They only are real incarnations (IV, 71). 
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And it is Shakespeare’s glory that he 


first introduced female characters, not as mere varieties or echoes 
of masculine characters, a Medea or Clytemnestra, or a vindictive 
Hecuba, the mere tigress of the tragic tiger, but female characters 
that had the appropriate beauty of female nature; woman no longer 
grand, terrific, and repulsive, but woman “ after her kind ”—the 
other hemisphere of the dramatic world; woman running through 
the vast gamut of womanly loveliness; woman as emancipated, 
exalted, ennobled, under a new law of Christian morality, woman 
the sister and coequal of man, no longer his slave, his prisoner, 
and sometimes his rebel (IV, 73). 


De Quincey’s interest is obviously more in the nature of the 
characterization, its “ organic ” and realistic techniques, than in 
the personalities or ruling passions of the characters themselves. 

The only character studies that De Quincey indulges in are 
brief notations. In his “ Autobiography ” there is a footnote 
agreement with Coleridge that Othello is not crudely jealous: 


To me it is evident that Othello’s state of feeling was not that of 
a degrading, suspicious rivalship, but the state of perfect misery, 
arising out of this dilemma, the most affecting, perhaps, to con- 
template, of any which can exist—viz., the dire necessity of loving 
without limit one whom the heart pronounces to be unworthy of 
that love (I, 174n.). 


And the supernatural characters of The Tempest appeal to his 
“ mystery-loving soul” enough to elicit some comment: 


Ariel in anthithesis to Caliban! What is most ethereal to what is 
most animal! A phantom of air, an abstraction of the dawn and of 
vesper sunlights, a bodiless sylph on the one hand; on the other 
a gross carnal monster, like the Miltonic Asmodai, “ the fleshliest 
incubus ” among the fiends, and yet so far ennobled into interest 
by his intellectual power, and by the grandeur of misanthropy 
(IV, 77). 


His designation of the fairy creatures of Midsummer Night's 
Dream as a “ dreamy population ” ranks with Hazlitt’s phrase, 
“ empire of the butterflies,” * and his analysis of Caliban’s char- 
acter, which we have seen to be largely in terms of the use of 
dialogue and dramatic juxaposition of characters, is particu- 
larly interesting for his comparison of the monster to Asmodai— 
both because it seems not to have occurred to other critics of 


8 Works, IV, 245. 
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the day and because it has a peculiar appropriateness. For 
Milton names Asmodai as even worse than Belial (Paradise 
Regained, II, 151), who is suggesting that Christ be tempted 
by women; and Caliban, having been thrown out of the magi- 
cian’s cave for attempting to ravish Miranda, licentiously holds 
her up as a luscious prize to induce Stephano to attack Prospero. 

From the evidence of these short character analyses it seems 
likely that De Quincey could have turned his subtle investi- 
gations on Shakespeare’s characters with profit; that he did 
not choose to do so is more remarkable since his contemporaries 
were preoccupied with this type of dramatic criticism. Interest 
in characters as such can indeed be found in the writings of 
Dryden, Gildon, Rowe, Steele, and Johnson; and character 
analyses made a part of the theatrical critiques in eighteenth- 
century periodicals as well as supplied the focus for the better 
known work of William Richardson, Maurice Morgann and 
Thomas Whatley.’ But the glory of this type of criticism came 
in the nineteenth century, in Coleridge’s interpretation—right 
or wrong, still wonderfully wrought—of Hamlet, of Othello, of 
Richard IT. Both he and Schlegel, though not entirely neglect- 
ing other aspects of the plays, wove their lectures of penetrating 
vignettes of Shakespeare’s characters. Hazlitt’s fullest treat- 
ment of the poet is his Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. This 
was not De Quincey’s way. 

De Quincey’s way was the dramaturgic way. He analyzes not 
characters but scenes, and indicates the technique of exposi- 
tion, the dramatic effect of language, the elevation of stage 
business, or the creation of mood. It is not Shakespeare’s philo- 
sophy that interests him any more than the personalities of the 
poet’s characters. He does not care so much about what Shake- 
speare thinks as what he does, or better, how he does it. As 
we have seen, he probes the audience reaction to sound effects, 
props, proofs of murder, the death of a Falstaff told by a Dame 
Quickly, the mumbling of old hags, the madness of a king and 
the wildness of a night. In effect, he puts the plays on the 
stage. And this stage orientation is the key to his dramatic 
criticism. He insisted that “to understand the French drama 


® See David Lovett, “ Shakespeare’s Characters in Fighteenth-Century Criticism,” 
ELH, Il, (1935) , 267-89; Charles H. Gray, Theatrical Criticism in London to 1795 
(New York, 1931). 
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we must see it or rather hear it,” ’° and his whole “ Theory of 
Greek Tragedy ” is based upon a recognition of the importance 
of the theater: 


Perhaps the very first element in the situation of the Grecian 
Tragedy, which operated by degrees to evoke all the rest, was the 
original elevation of the scale by which all was to be measured, in 
consequence of two accidents: Ist, the sanctity of the ceremonies 
in which Tragedy arose; 2d, the vast size of the ancient theatres 
(X, 345). 


In taking such an historico-physical point of view De Quincey 
allies himself with the until recently small group of critics— 
Castlevetro, Diderot, Schlegel, Sarcey, Archer—who denied the 
authority of Aristotle and proclaimed a play not an indepen- 
dent literary expression but an art form moulded to and by 
the theater. His is not the purely theatrical criticism which 
treats the drama in the light of the spectacle, looks upon the 
dramatist as the tool of his medium, and believes the actor has 
the essential role in the creation of the play. He was too much 
the creative artist himself to have agreed with Sarcey, “ No 
audience, no play.” But he considered the audience very 
important; he certainly would not have agreed with Spingarn 
that “a play is a creative work of the imagination, and must 
be considered as such always, and as such only,” or that “ for 
criticism the theater simply does not exist.”'* De Quincey 
believed that as long as plays are written to be produced, they 
cannot be understood apart from the theatrical conventions and 
audience demand behind them. His criticism is primarily 
dramaturgic because he sees the plays on the stage. 

This conviction that the theater is central to drama helped 
De Quincey keep Shakespeare out of the closet. Though recog- 
nizing the appeal of Shakespeare in the study, as so bookish a 
little man must have, he by no means relegated the glory of 
the Globe to the library table. His only mention of the question 
points out that modern plays usurp the stage because they 
provide the relaxation of novelty, while Shakespeare satisfies 
more intense moods of intellectual craving in the study. His 
objection is to the faulty presentations: 


1 « Tye Quincey on French Drama,” More Books, XIV (1939), 348. 
11 Francisque Sarcey, Essai d’une esthétique de thédtre (1876), chap. 1; J. E. 
Spingarn, Creative Criticism and Other Essays (New York, 1931), pp. 59, 87. 
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oftentimes those who honour him most, like ourselves, are the most 
impatient of seeing his divine scenes disfigured by unequal repre- 
sentation (good, perhaps, in a single personation, bad in all the 
rest); or to hear his divine thoughts mangled in the recitation; or 
(which is worst of all) to hear them dishonoured and defeated by 
imperfect apprehension in the audience, or by defective sympathy 
(LV, 82). 


This reveals a nice sensitivity, pained by even the audience 
reaction, but it does not at all deny that Shakespeare is suited 
to the theater. Most of De Quincey’s romantic contemporaries, 
as is well known, were ready with such denials. Lamb’s famous 
pronouncement “ On the Tragedies of Shakespeare, Considered 
with Reference to their Fitness for Stage Representation ” 
expressed an opinion also held by Goethe, Mme. de Stael, 
Hazlitt and Coleridge.” 

It is this inclination to see Shakespeare on the stage rather 
than in the closet which is at the root of the difference between 
De Quincey’s dramatic criticism and that of his contemporaries. 
Pondering over plays in their studies, they could come to think 
of the characters as individuals, to write of Hamlet as if he 
were the Prince of Denmark and had never seen the English 
stage. Visualizing the action in the theater, he thought rather 
of the dramatic situations and the business which carried them 
over. In the wake of the developing interest in the laws of the 
mind roused by Locke and the Associationists, De Quincey and 
his contemporaries were both psychological critics; but they 
psychoanalyzed the characters, while he turned his attention 
to the psychology of the audience reaction. 

Other critics, it is true, occasionally saw plays in terms of 
stagecraft: Coleridge is particularly adept at outlining the 
techniques of exposition in Shakespeare’s first acts, and he 
sometimes even comments on the way in which passages should 
be acted. But his interest, like that of Lamb, Hazlitt and 
A. W. Schlegel, is chiefly in interpreting the characters, picking 
out ruling passions and basic philosophies. He confesses that 
his ‘ philosophical criticism ” has its root in the “ intuition and 
exposition ” of the character of Hamlet. Hazlitt, in his review 


** Lamb, Works, ed. Lucas, I, 99; Goethe, Shakespeare als Theaterdicter, in Roy 
Pascal, Shakespeare in Germany, 1740-1815 (Cambridge, 1937), p. 117; Mme. de 
Stael, De l’Allemagne, chap. xv; Hazlitt, Works, ed. Howe, V, 221 f.; Coleridge’s 
Shakespearean Criticism, II, 97, 278 f. 
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of Schlegel’s Lectures, praises the German for having gone 
“deeper into the poetry and philosophy .. . than any of the 
commentators.” Lesser critics such as Nathan Drake and Augus- 
tine Skottowe share these interests.’ 

Perhaps this fundamental difference in the principal interests 
of De Quincey and his critical contemporaries can be neatly 
summed up by a comparison of two pieces of criticism which 
are superficially quite similar. De Quincey had begun his 
“ Knocking at the Gate ” paper, “ From my boyish days I had 
always felt a great perplexity on one point in Macbeth.” The 
next month, in the same journal, appeared an article by Charles 
Lamb, “ On a Passage in ‘ The Tempest,” which started, “ As 
long as I can remember the play of the Tempest, one passage 
in it has always set me upon wondering.” Whether this simi- 
larity is a coincidence or Lamb got from De Quincey the idea 
of elucidating a single point in a Shakespeare play, the interest- 
ing thing is that the passage he chooses is that in which Prospero 
relates the banishment of Sycorax from Argier, and notes: 


For one thing she did 
They would not take her life (I. ii,. 266-7). 


Lamb’s concern is to discover what this “ one thing ” could be. 
The difference between his problem and De Quincey’s is immedi- 
ately apparent. While the latter is dealing with a vital piece of 
stagecraft, an effect felt in the theater, Lamb is interested in 
a point which would probably pass right over the audience, 
a detail of no significance whatsoever to the action. “ At length 
I think I have lighted upon a clue, which may lead to show 
what was passing in the mind of Shakespeare,” says Lamb. 
But De Quincey is not immediately concerned with Shake- 
speare’s mind; he attacks the problem through the minds 
responsive to the effect. Once he has discovered the effect and 
analyzed its cause, he is ready to trace it back to the mind of 
the author—not as a poet, storyteller, or thinker, but as a 
playwright facing the problem: “how shall this be conveyed 
and made palpable? ” 


University of California, Berkeley 


*8 Coleridge's Shakespearean Criticism, I, 18; Hazlitt, Works, XVI, 97; Nathan 
Drake, Shakespeare and His Times (London, 1817); Augustine Skottowe, The 
Life of Shakespeare; Enquires into the Originality of his Dramatic Plots and 
Characters (London, 1824). 

Works, I, 244. 
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HAWTHORNE’S PEARL: 
SYMBOL AND CHARACTER 


By Darret ABEL 


The child Pearl is the most ambiguous character in The 
Scarlet Letter because she is so much more important as symbol 
than as agent. She is a type—the Universal Child. She ex- 
presses Hawthorne’s conceptions of child-nature in itself, child- 
nature as a phase of human development, and the significance of 
children in relation to the system of reality in which they play a 
part. In this paper an attempt will be made to interpret Pearl’s 
symbolic role in The Scarlet Letter, and to indicate briefly how 
her symbolism tends to make her unmanageable and seriously 
defective as an active character in Hawthorne’s moral drama. 


1 


Lucy, tHE or Nature as IpEAL 


Fundamentally Pearl is a Child of Nature, significantly com- 
parable to the “ Romantic” Child of Nature described in 
Wordsworth’s Lucy poems—especially, in its purest and most 
ideal form, in “ Three Years She Grew.” It will be helpful in 
interpreting Pearl, a much more complex, even anti-“ Roman- 
tic” conception, to note the main features of the pure Child of 
Nature as Wordsworth conceives of her in Lucy. 

Lucy is significantly cut off from human relationships. She is 
not even acknowledged to be engendered from human stock: 


Three years she grew in sun and shower, (my italics) 
Then Nature said, “ A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown.” 


This deliberate avoidance of mention of her human geniture, 
and the elaboration of the flower metaphor to characterize her 
earliest years, imply that Lucy’s human origin was a fact of no 
importance, that her natural character alone was significant. 
More specifically, they imply that what Lucy was to become 
was not dependent upon, or determined or limited by, her 
specific inheritance of human possibility. 
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In her nurture, as in her geniture, she was utterly removed 
from the sphere of human influence—without parent or com- 
panion. In “Three Years She Grew” there is not even a 
mention of a house, or of any physical accompaniment of 
ordinary human living, or of any of the visible traces of man’s 
tenancy with which the face of the earth is marked.t 

The pure Child of Nature, then, is totally under the influence 
of Nature, with whom alone she enjoys immediate and perfect 
intimacy. Nature said, 


This Child I to myself will take; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A Lady of my own. 


In effect, Wordsworth shows Nature undertaking a controlled 
experiment, with a selected specimen of humanity, to demon- 
strate what can be achieved in the way of producing a perfect 
person. Nature assumes a more nearly entire control over her 
Child than a human parent could assume. Not only will Nature 
be “law” to her darling and “ restrain ” her; she will also be 
“impulse ” and “ kindle” her. Nature’s elaborate program is 


* Wordsworth’s other Children of Nature of the same period as Lucy have human 
associations, although the poet minimizes their importance. “ Ruth,” for instance, 
is conceived more realistically; Ruth’s growing-up in Nature is recognized to be 
extraordinary, the consequence of orphanhood and human neglect: 

When Ruth was left half desolate, 

Her Father took another Mate; 

And Ruth, not seven years old, 

A slighted child, at her own will (my italics) 

Went wandering over dale and hill, 

In thoughtless freedom, bold. 
Therefore, she grew up 

As if she from her birth had been 

An infant of the woods. 
Although her “father’s roof” is mentioned, the poet asserts that she lived as much 
“alone” in thought and activity as if other human beings were not near. 

Likewise, Wordsworth’s other Lucy, Lucy Gray, although she apparently had 

regular and affectionate relations with her parents, was “a solitary child ”: 

No mate, no comrade Lucy knew; 

She dwelt on a wide moor, 

—The sweetest thing that ever grew 

Beside a human door! 
“ Beside a human door” suggests only accidental connection with human life, and 
the end of the poem indicates that the Child’s disappearance is to be regarded as 
an abandonment of human ties to resume a more intimate life in Nature. 
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designed both to shape the Child’s innate and burgeoning ten- 
dencies and to impart and incorporate into her being certain 
extrinsic qualities of the natural world: the sportiveness of 
young animals, “the silence and the calm of mute insensate 
things,” the moving grace of cloud-forms and the linear grace 
of bending willows, the visible beauty of midnight stars and the 
audible beauty of sounds in nature—and finally the more 
ambiguous “ vital feelings of delight” which presumably will 
give her an inner grace and beauty correspondent to her physical 
perfection. 

Nature’s powers were adequate to her purposes. With ap- 
parently as little strain as was imposed upon God’s powers by 
the creation of the world, she succeeded in making a Lady of 
her own: “Thus Nature spake—The work was done.” The 
total intimation of “ Three Years She Grew ” is that the Child 
of Nature, in pure realization, is an ideal and perfect creature. 
Recognition of this perfection, and satisfaction in contemplation 
of it (“ the memory of what has been, and never more will be ”’) , 
account for the calmness of the poet’s acceptance of Lucy’s 
early death. Not length of life matters, but fulfilment. For a 
Lucy, not death at the consummating moment, but longer life 


—the gradual decay of her perfection, would be tragic. 
In this perfect Child of Nature Wordsworth pictured a 
paragon such as could not be produced by human nurture. 


PEARL, THE CuILD oF NATURE AS PuRITAN 


Turning to Pearl, we first consider her in relation to the same 
matters remarked in our examination of Lucy as a Child of 
Nature: the extent and importance of human influence in the 
formation of her character, the extent and importance of the 
influence of Nature, and the degree to which Nature alone might 
bring about the Child’s realization of her potentiality. 

When Nature “ took” Lucy in order to “ make a Lady ” of 
her own, Lucy was three years old—an age fixed on, apparently, 
as approximately marking the beginning of a child’s conscious 
development. We first see Pearl when she emerges from prison 
in her mother’s arms, 
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a baby of some three months old, who winked and turned aside 
its little face from the too vivid light of day; because its acquain- 
tance, heretofore, had brought it acquainted only with the gray 
twilight of a dungeon? 


At this stage of her existence, when her responses are not 
volitional but sensory, she is not yet a person.’ Her reflexive 
turning-away from the light of the sun, which, like the love of 
God and unlike the charity of his debased images, shines alike 
on the just and the unjust, is a symbolic, not a characteristic, 
act. Hawthorne, like Wordsworth, first exhibits his Child of » 
Nature at an age when her character is even in its outlines 
undetermined, or at least unapparent. 

Pearl, however, unlike Lucy, is shown to be from the begin- 
ning of her development influenced by both her human geniture 
and her human nurture. Hawthorne stresses the moral rather 
than the biological importance to Pearl of her human origin: 


The child could not be made amenable to rules. In giving her 
existence, a great law had been broken; and the result was a being 
whose elements were perhaps beautiful and brilliant, but all in 
disorder. 


The mother’s impassioned state had been the medium through 
which were transmitted to the unborn infant the rays of its moral 
life: and, however white and clear originally, they had taken the 
deep stains of crimson and gold, the fiery lustre, the black shadow, 
and the untempered light of the intervening substance. 


Pearl’s brilliant attire was merely an illustration of her mother’s 
passionate temperament. Also, as Roger Chillingworth pro- 
fanely hinted, the father’s traits were not beyond discerning in 
the child.* 

Pearl thus mirrored her parents’ proclivities because the germ 
of infant life is the fruit of the mature lives which engendered it. 


? All quotations from Hawthorne in this paper are from The Scarlet Letter unless 
otherwise identified in the footnotes. 

*“ A person is a unity of a spiritual nature endowed with freedom of choice and 
so forming a whole which is independent of the world, for neither nature nor the 
state may invade this unity without permission.”—Jacques Maritain, The True 
Humanism (trans. M. R. Adamson. Second ed. London, 1939), p. 2. To this 
Catholic humanist definition Hawthorne would have added that other individuals 
might not “invade” such a “ unity.” 

“See Scarlet Letter (Riverside Ed.), p. 143. 
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In his expression of this conception, Hawthorne’s preoccupation 
with the moral rather than the biological continuity in human 
generations makes him Calvinist in his thought: 


The processes of nature are not mere successions of events, but 
sequences in which one event “ springs ” from another and partakes 
of a common nature. Flowers and fruits are not spontaneous, 
external appendages of branches, but grow out of them and possess 
characters peculiar to themselves. A man born of a given pair of 
parents “inherits” their traits. Such continuities in nature are 
evidences of a “ constitution or established order.” ® 


In this “ constitution or established order ” children play the 
same part in the human world that new growth plays in the 
natural world. Hawthorne remarked: “ It is a marvel whence 
[the white pond lily| derives its loveliness and perfume, sprout- 
ing as it does from the black mud, over which the river 
sleeps. ...” ° (Analogously, he said of Pear] that “ her innocent 
life had sprung, by the inscrutable decree of Providence, out 
_ of the rank luxuriance of a guilty passion.” Pearl thus stands as 
a regenerative symbol—a phenomenal resurgence among the 
sullied members of adult society of the power of goodness which 
men can obscure but not extinguish in themselves. 

In the person of Pearl this regenerative symbolism is mani- 
fest in two ways, which may be called reincarnative and talis- 
manic. She is a reincarnation of the best human possibility of 
her ancestors—of potentialities which, imperfectly realized in 
past generations, are once more offered opportunity for a 
better realization in this “ germ and blossom of womanhood.” 
The pathos of Pearl’s situation arises from our awareness that 
such realization is contingent upon her sinful parents’ giving 
her a connection with the moral order of the universe by resum- 
ing their “ lapséd powers.” The dramatic effect of thus defining 
Pearl’s moral dependency is to enlarge the notion of moral con- 
sequence attaching to her parents’ behavior; through it, we are 
made aware that, as Hawthorne said, “ Every crime destroys 
more Edens than our own.” Not merely Pearl’s personal fulfil- 
ment, but all the upward-yearning generations of humanity 
behind her which are awaiting a better realization in her life, 
may be defeated. 

5 Joseph Haroutunian, Piety versus Moralism: The Passing of the New England 


Theology (New York, 1932), vp. 16-17. 
® American Notebooks, ed. R. Stewart (New Haven, 1932), p. 147. 
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Pearl’s talismanic symbolism is at once less significant intrin- 
sically and more important dramatically than is her reincar- 
native symbolism. The former is acted out more fully, and has 
more apparent effect on the plot of the novel than does the 
latter. As a talismanic symbol, Pear! offers instinctive affiance | 
to whatever is good in the persons around her—a trait which 
vividly reminds adults of the power of goodness still present in 
themselves, however obscured by the debasing practices of the 
world: “ As the pure breath of children revives the life of aged 
men, so is our moral nature revived by their free and simple 
thoughts.” * Pearl makes repeated instinctive appeals to her 
parents to prefer spiritual goods to animal satisfactions; and the 
changes in her moods, her conduct, and her character during 
the progress of the story are an index to the varying moral 
condition of Hester and Dimmesdale. Old Mistress Hibbins 
serves a complementary talismanic function in the story, except 
that she is a touchstone of experienced and conscious evil 
rather than of innocent and unconscious goodness: whenever 
Mistress Hibbins appears in the story, it is to accost someone 
in whom she detects an access of evil impulses, and to urge him 
to declare himelf irrevocably for the devil’s party.) 

These things Pearl, although a Child of Nature, symbolizes 
by virtue of being also (a more important consideration to 
Hawthorne) a Child of Man. What she was as “ germ and 
blossom ” of human stock was her most significant mode of 
being. 

Since the conditions of Pearl’s human geniture were of im- 
mense importance, her nurture, natural and humane, must be 
effectual in the degree to which it realizes the best possibilities 
latent in those conditions. Whereas Lucy, from the beginning 
of her development, is shown to be (fortunately, from her 
author’s point of view) removed from human associations, Pearl 
is established in a human relationship which strongly influences 
her. She does not enjoy full and normal relationship with 
society: ‘“ Mother and daughter stood together in the same 
circle of seclusion from human society.” But the most indis- 
pensable influence upon the child is the maternal one, and so 
long as this operated Pearl could not become a pure Child of 


7 “Tittle Annie’s Ramble,” Twice-Told Tales (Riverside Ed.), p. 151. 
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Nature. In fact, the maternal connection was strengthened, 
even to morbidity, by the ostracism of Pearl and Hester. To 
Lucy, human associations are not essential but rather tram- 
meling to growth; to Pearl, they are so essential that defective 
ones are better than none at all. 

Human associations being for Hawthorne a sine qua non of 
full human development, it is evident that Nature could not 
have such an entire and effectual influence upon Pearl as she 
had upon Lucy. But it is necessary to define the mode and 
value of the influence which Nature did have upon her Child 
Pearl; for as I have asserted Pearl is in her most fundamental 
character a Child of Nature. She is of course a “ natural 
child ” in the euphemistic sense of the phrase. But a Child of 
Nature is properly speaking one who discovers conscious and 
valuable affinities with the natural world and enjoys an active 
and formative relationship with that world. 

Hawthorne did not regard human nature and physical nature 
as distinct orders of being, but rather as the subjective and 
objective—sentient and material—aspects of a single order of 
being which included and transcended them both. Both parti- 
cipated in the grand scheme of existence which his Puritan 
ancestors were wont to call “ God’s Sovereign Constitution.” 
Therefore, there is in Hawthorne’s work no emphatic opposition 
between personal and natural life; he did not see man as a 
creature separate from the rest of creation, inhabiting a visible 
world irrational and dead. Like Emerson, he believed in a 
“relation between mind and matter ” which “ stands in the will 
of God.” * Coleridge uttered this transcendentalist doctrine in 
similar terms, remarking “an inherent relationship between 
nature and the human soul, a relationship apprehended by a 
vision at once emotional and intellectual.” * Little Pearl mani- 
fests this relationship between man and nature; her life and the 
life of nature are contiguous and sympathetic modes of being. 
Therefore, Hawthorne observed: “The mother-forest, and 
these wild things which it nourished, all recognized a kindred 
wildness in the human child.” This “ wildness,” however, is 


“ Nature.” 

® Biographia Literaria, ed. J. Shawcross (Oxford, 1907), I, xxxiv. Hawthorne 
was early familiar with Coleridge’s work; according to the records of the Salem 
Athenaeum library, he read the Biographia in 1836. 
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not the wildness of savagery but the wildness of innocence, like 
that state of prelapsarian innocence in which Adam and Eve, 
as well as “ all Beasts of th’ Earth, since wild,” *° were instine- 
tively gentle and sportive. So Hawthorne said of Pearl, “‘ The 
infant was worthy to have been brought forth in Eden,” and 
recorded (with characteristic deprecation) the rumor that 
even a wolf in the forest, responsive to her primitive innocence, — 
“ came up, and smelt of Pearl’s robe, and offered his savage head 
to be patted by her hand.” It was Pearl’s conscious kinship with 
Nature which prompted her to respond perversely, when the 
Reverend Mr. Wilson asked her who had made her, “ that she 
had not been made at all, but had been plucked by her mother 
off the bush of wild roses that grew by the prison door ”—an 
answer which, like other parts of her conduct and speech, 
expresses her symbolism rather than her character. To express 
Pearl’s fundamental Naturalness, Hawthorne as inevitably 
chose a flower metaphor as did Wordsworth to express Lucy’s. 

Pearl’s relationship with Nature was intensified, like her 
relationship with her mother, by her ostracism. Hester’s dwel- 
ling on the verge of the forest, at the outskirts of the town, 
symbolized her retreat from Man to Nature; this situation 


encouraged the Child’s easy association with Nature, the human 


’ 


person's “ true parent. 

Although Pearl thus enjoyed an unusually rich life in Nature, 
the point of crucial if obvious importance in interpreting her 
character is that Hawthorne represents the Child of Nature as 
being infrahuman. Wordsworth looks upon Lucy as a consum- 
mate creature; Hawthorne shows Pearl to be une fille manquée, 
lacking a character—an immense defect in the opinion of Haw- 
thorne, who declared himself to be “ a man who felt it to be the 
best definition of happiness to live throughout the whole range 
of his faculties and sensibilities.” ** Pearl’s Nature was not a 
blemish—it was indeed an indispensable and valuable part of 
her reality; but it was not a fulfilment, for she had only a 
nascent spiritual life. The Nature which she participated in 
was “ that wild heathen Nature, ... never subjugated by human 
law, nor illumined by higher truth ” ** which put on a brighter 


99 11 


10 Paradise Lost, IV, 341. 

11“ The New Adam and Eve,” Mosses (Riverside Ed.), p. 279. 

12 The Custom House,” Scarlet Letter (Riverside Ed.), p. 60. 

13 Tbid., p. 243. Nature, though amoral, is in Hawthorne’s view an index to a 
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aspect for her adulterous parents when they decided to turn 
their backs on moral duty to satisfy their carnal desires. 

Although Hawthorne regarded the Child of Nature as an 
imperfect being, he did not regard her as a corrupted or de- 
praved being, as the Calvinists regarded all infants. Pearl 
was not one at those “ infants flagitious ” the justice of whose 
damnation Wigglesworth vindicated in “ The Day of Doom.” 
Unlike Hawthorne, the Puritans did not conceive of child-nature 
as a distinct developmental phase of human character. They 
looked upon the infant as a person with a moral character 
already formed—and that character was the sinful one settled 
upon all mankind in the decree of damnation. Therefore 
children were taught that “in Adam’s fall we sinnéd all,” and 
their parents were exhorted to 


Consider them as creatures, whom you (as instruments) have 
brought into being, tainted with innate corruption. 


Your are a corrupted perverted by 
sinful examples, ignorant of God, in a state of growing enmity to 
him, and, in consequence of all, exposed to his wrath and curse, 
and in the way of everlasting ruin.** 


Hawthorne thought, as did the Puritans, that the only dis- 
tinctively human reality was moral reality; but unlike the 
Puritans, he regarded infant humanity as being in a pre-moral 
or infra-moral condition. Pearl, therefore, as a Child of Nature 
was not a perverted or damned creature. She was an Undine— 
a beautiful half-human child who instinctively aspired to posses- 
sion of a soul. Coleridge, who thought that ‘* Undine’s char- 
acter, before she receives a soul, is marvellously beautiful,” *° 
remarked in another connection that “all lower natures find 
their highest good in semblances and seekings of that which is 


person’s moral condition, for whenever a person errs from spiritual law through 
absorption in sense, his link with Nature, she assumes in sympathy with his 
nearer approach a brighter and friendlier aspect. This is subjectively explicable: 
the ascendancy of sense in man makes natural life a more central element in his 
consciousness than it normally is or ought to be, thus rendering more vivid his 
perception of natural delights while it beclouds his spiritual sensitiveness. Compare 
Paradise Lost, VIII, 561 ff. 

24 Quoted from a sermon (author not identified) in Sandford Fleming, Children 
and Puritanism (New Haven, 1933), p. 118. 
© Table Talk, entry for May 31, 1830. Hawthorne read Table Talk in 1836. 
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higher and better. All things strive to ascend, and ascend in 
their striving.” *° The striking variability of Pearl’s temper 
resulted from her insistent yearning toward spiritual realization, 
at times baffled by the evil in lives involved with her own, but 
springing up again irrgspressibly, in her childings of Hester 
whenever Hester gave signs of ignoring her moral obligations, 
and in her repeated mute intimations to Dimmesdale that he 
should abandon the falsehood which was eating away the moral 
truth in his existence. 

Pearl’s aspiration toward moral life could not be assisted by 
the Nature in her. Hawthorne’s view of the relation of the 
Child to Nature differed significantly from the early Words- 
worthian view in this respect. He did not think that Nature 
can teach more of “ moral evil and of good than all the sages — 
can,” but held views nearer to those which Wordsworth ex- 
pressed more than forty-five years after the Lucy poems in 
“The Westmoreland Girl.” ** Hawthorne apparently thought 
that Nature quickened the Child’s sensibilities, so that moral 
truths might more readily find entrance, but that the actual 
moral character of the Child would be determined by the 
quality of the human influences which worked through these 
awakened sensibilities. Intimacy with Nature, which, in Words- 
worthian phrase, exercised “ the essential passions of the heart,” 
would prepare the Child for human and spiritual affections. 
Many of Hawthorne’s comments on the value of Nature to the 
developing Child echo Wordsworth: “Is not Nature better 
than a book?” he asks, in “ Earth’s Holocaust,” adopting the 
theme of “ Expostulation and Reply” and “The Tables 
Turned.” He created a whole company of children (among 
them the dream-children in “ The Village Uncle,” the mountain- 


° Aids to Reflection and the Confessions of an Enquiring Spirit (Bohn’s Popular 
Library. London, 1913), p. 75. Hawthorne read Aids to Reflection in 1833. 
*7 The Westmoreland Girl is a Child of Nature, but 
This brave Child 
Left among her native mountains 
With wild Nature to run wild 
is imperfect; the poet acknowledges her “unruly fire” and “ froward impulse,” 
and says that she needs humane cultivation: 
Easily a pious training 
And a steadfast outward power 
Would supplant the weeds, and cherish 
In their stead each opening flower. 
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children in “ The Ambitious Guest,” and Ernest in “ The Great 
Stone Face”) who, like Lucy, were moulded by “ silent sym- 
pathy ” with Nature. The Child who lives in Nature, though 
“untouched by solemn thought,” lies “in Abraham’s bosom 
all the year,” and thus receives intimations of truths “ which 
we are toiling all our lives to find.” 'S Hawthorne felt that, 


“ Often, in a young child’s ideas and fancies, there is something 


which it requires the thought of a lifetime to comprehend.” *° 
Whether or not the adult can recall these fresh visions of child- 
hood, their influence is not lost, for they have “ peopled the 
mind with forms sublime and fair,” *° so that mature life is 
made better “by force of obscure feelings representative of 
things forgotten.” ** Hawthorne talked of this with Margaret 
Fuller one languid August afternoon in Sleepy Hollow: “We 
talked . . . about the experiences of early childhood, whose 
influence remains upon the character after the recollection of 
them has passed away.” * Thus, while the infant Pearl stood 
at the threshold of spiritual life, she was gathering impressions 
which would influence her conscious thoughts and acts when in 
the time to come she should have acquired a moral character 
of her own. 

Nature could thus quicken the Child’s sensibilities, so that she 
might be receptive to moral truths, yet nature alone was incap- 
able of doing more to assist moral development. The latent 
spirituality of the Child of Nature could be unfolded only by the 
attractions toward moral life proffered by those persons with 
whom her budding character was connected. Her instinct to- 
ward goodness, as spontaneous as a seedling’s leaning to the sun, 
had to be met by a shower of benign influence. Although in a 
certain basic sense Nature is man’s “ true parent,” his human 
parents have the responsibility of imparting his moral reality to 
him. “ Marriage,” Coleridge wrote, “ simply as marriage, is not 
the means ‘ for the procreation of children,’ but for the human- 
ization of the offspring created.” ** Pearl’s prospect of be- 


18 The first two quotations are from “It Is a Beauteous Evening,” the third from 
the “ Intimations ” Ode. 

Grandfather's Chair (Riverside Ed.), pp. 443-444. 

=” Wordworth’s Prelude, I, 546. 

Tbid., 1, 605-607. 

22 American Notebooks, p. 160. 
°° Aids to Reflection (ed. cit.), p. 353. 
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coming humanized by such means was grievously beclouded by 
the irregularity of her birth and the persistent error of her 
adulterous parents. 


3 


CuarActTerR: Peart, “ tHE INFANT ” 


Pearl’s importance to the plot of The Scarlet Letter has been 
implied in the foregoing discussion. We are interested in two 
questions about her: What will her own fate be? How will she 
affect the fate of her adulterous parents? Since the story is 
primarily about the situation of the sinful parents, the second 
of these questions is the more important. 

The question concerning Pearl’s own fate is specifically that 
of-whether or not she will achieve moral reality and thus bring 
nearer to realization the idea of human perfection implicit in 
all the generations behind her. With her mere worldly fate: 
Hawthorne is less concerned; he deals perfunctorily and im- 
plausibly with it in the “ Conclusion ” (artistically no real part 
of the book), but does so merely to knot up a loose end of 
narrative which would be troubling to matter-of-fact readers. 
The significant question of whether she will achieve moral 
reality is not made continuously interesting, because Hawthorne 
propounds it too much in terms of yes or no. His conception 
of her nature being what it is, he shows her comparatively 
helpless to act toward her own fulfilment. She stands knocking 
at the door of moral life until it is opened unto her— but there 
is nothing in her role truly complicative and developmental. 
At the eve of the story’s climax, her status is essentially what it 
has been throughout. She has no vicissitudes, no significantly 
altered relationships. Hawthorne’s attempts to make her in- 
teresting as a character are merely exercises in elaboration of 
her established symbolic significances and in illustration of her 
various qualities and variable temper. Because her fate is 
contingent, not something to be worked out through her own 
actions, Hawthorne could think of nothing for her to do but 
glitter and prance. He has given her a high degree of visibility 
and animation, but she is only a gilded and painted mechanical 
toy, not functioning humanly through interior motivation but 
manipulated from without to signal the meanings of her author. 
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In appearance she is “ the scarlet letter endowed with life,” and to | 
her actions are as symbolic as her appearance: her demon- mot 
strations of perversity toward social and religious authority, her to 
acts of hostility toward the Puritan brats, her repeated demon- Hes 
strations of sympathetic interest in the Scarlet Letter on «“ 
Hester's bosom and in the minister’s gesture of pressing his else 
hand to his breast, her precocious and ambiguous quizzing of my 
both her parents—all these “actions” and “ speeches” are pun 
mere puppetry and ventriloquism. of | 
Therefore, the fateful but not very suspenseful question of si 
her achievement of a soul must finally be settled in deus ex Thi 
machina fashion. Her apparently capricious disposition could per 
be regularized into moral life only when her parents conformed Un 
to moral principles themselves. “ Before the establishment of fro! 
principles, what is character but the series and succession of sou 
moods? ” ** It was Hawthorne’s belief, strikingly illustrated een 
in “ The Christmas Banquet,” that intimate sympathy (“ heart- pea 
knowledge”) with another was requisite to quicken into in { 
spiritual life the highest capacities of a person.” Pearl’s im- tru 
perfect connection with the morai element in society prevented par 
her reception of such animating impulses. She needed some enc 
“deep distress” to “ humanize ” ** her soul; or, as Hawthorne sen 
said of her, “ She wanted—what some people want throughout mo 
life—a grief that should deeply touch her, and thus humanize we 
and make her capable of sympathy.” Her father’s dying con- Ses 
fession, which signalized his resumption of moral life, supplied _ 
her with a connection with the moral order of the universe, and 0 
simultaneously touched her sympathies deeply, so that an cue 
enduring moral impression was made upon her: ree 
The great scene of grief, in which the wild infant bore a part, had off 
developed all her sympathies; and as her tears fell upon her father’s wh 
cheek, they were a pledge that she would grow up amid human dr: 
joy and sorrow, not forever do battle with the world, but be a he 
in it. 
Pearl’s more important role in the story, that relative to the pe 
principal characters, is to serve as a “ messenger of anguish ” . 
rec 
** American Notebooks, p. 201. ha 
°° Undine told her knight: “Such as we are . .. can only obtain a soul by the a 
closest union of affection with one of your race.” Fe 
2° See Wordsworth’s “ Elegiac Stanzas, Suggested by a Picture of Peele Castle.” bu 
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to both her parents, and especially to chasten and redeem her 
mother—to chasten through making her feel shame and remorse, 
to redeem through permitting her to love someone purely. 
Hester tells her Puritan inquisitors: 


“God gave me the child! .. . He gave her in requital of all things 
else, which ye had taken from me. She is my happiness!—she is 
my torture, none the less! Pearl keeps me here in life! Pearl 
punishes me too! See ye not, she is the scarlet letter, only capable 
of being loved, and so endowed with a millionfold the power of 
retribution for my sin?” 


This is a more practicable function for a human infant to 
perform actively and realistically than is the role of being an 
Undine yearning for a soul. The redemption of Hester, outcast 
from society, through her love for her child, is psychologically 
sound, and endows this aspect of Pearl's existence with a 
genuineness which gives her whatever verisimilitude she pos- 
sesses. Her symbolism never is energized into characterization 
in the other elements of her presentation, but in this one she is 
truly motivated and effective so that she assumes at least a 
partial illusion of life.{As the emblem of sin (“ the scarlet letter 
endowed with life”) she fails, however, to take on a realistic 
semblance of life. Her appeals to Hester and the minister, the 
most effective of which occurs in the Dantesque scene in the 
wood when Pearl compels her mother to resume the cast-off 
Searlet A, are, jike most of her behavior, merely repeated 
symbolic gestures 

Most of Pearl’s shortcomings as a character obviously pro- 
ceéd from the unmanageable burden of symbolism she has been 
required to carry: most of the time, she is performing the 
office of a bill-poster or sandwich-man to call attention to facts 
which Hawthorne apparently did not know how to express 
dramatically. But she is presented to us as a real person, and 
her animation and conspicuousness incline us to accept her as 
one—so that we are vaguely discontented because she fails to 
persuade our feelings of her oe) 

Actually, we would comprehend her better if we more readily 
recognized her to be the same kind of infra-human character we 
have met in some of Hawthorne’s tales—the Snow Image, or 
Feathertop. Both of these creations have visible status and 
business in the world of men, and are accepted by persons they 
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meet as genuine, but Feathertop is merely the mechanical 
replica of a human being, and the Snow Image merely the visible 
projection of an ideal. The common-sensible hardware merchant 
Lindsey treats the Snow Image as an actual human character, 
and pretty Polly Gookin for a time accepts Feathertop as one; 
but Hawthorne’s readers should not make the same mistake in 
regard to Pearl. Pearl is already human in a real sense in which 
these two are not—but she is not fully human, and therefore 
her relation to human creatures is inevitably partly mechanical 
and not expressive of true and conscious responses of feeling 
and thought. 

Since it is Pearl’s dubious in-between status which makes her 
so difficult for her author to handle as a character in his human 
story, she ought to have been either more definitely placed in 
the category of sub-humanity with the Snow Image and 
Feathertop, or more fully realized in her human character. 
Either her symbolism must be made more unmistakeable, or 
her character must be. “ Feathertop ” and “ The Snow Image ” 
are frankly allegorical, but The Scarlet Letter aims at enough 
realism for literal credibility; therefore,({Hawthorne’s proper 
expedient was to make Pearl more realistically human. He 
attempted this—by giving her human origin, for instance 
(Feathertop is the cozening manufacture of a witch, the Snow 
Image the ideal playmate of childhood miraculously quickened 
into tenuous life by naive faith). Moreover, his care to make 
Pear! visible and lively is an attempt to make her more realistic. 
But such an attempt is misguided, for it gives her an imposing 
apparent reality without a correspondent psychological reality. 
In her externals,she forces us to accept her as real, but in her 
internals, not so. 

In “ The Gentle Boy,” Hawthorne succeeds much better in 
handling a similar problem of character. I]brahim, the Gentle 
Boy, is like Pearl the issue of morally turbulent (though not in 
his case especially sinful) human sources: 


His natural character ... was in many respects a beautiful one, yet 
the disordered imaginations of both his father and mother had 
perhaps propagated a certain unhealthiness in the mind of the boy. 
In his general state, Ilbrahim would derive enjoyment from the 
most trifling events, and from every object about him... . 

On tbe other hand, . . . the exuberant cheerfulness of the boy’s 
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prevailing temper sometimes yielded to moments of deep depres- 
sion.?* 


Like Pearl, he is an outcast from society, except for the shelter 
and affection provided by his (foster) parents: 


He was a sweet infant of the skies that had strayed away from his 
home, and all the inhabitants of this miserable world closed up 
their impure hearts against him, drew back their earth-soiled 
garments from his touch, and said, “ We are holier than thou.” 


Even more than Pearl, he was pathetically dependent upon 
human influence for his personal realization: 


His mind was wanting in the stamina for self-support; it was a plant 
that would twine itself beautifully around something stronger than 
itself, but if repulsed, or torn away, it had no choice but to wither 
on the ground. 


Although the characterization of Ibrahim is baldly abstract 
instead of delicately symbolic like that of Pearl, and although 
a modern taste does not relish such unabashed rhetoric, 
Ilbrahim assumes for any reader a convincing life which Pearl 
never assumes, because he is more directly and centrally in- 
volved in significant doings in his story and does not merely 
move around in someone else’s story, as Pearl does.** The 
really disabling circumstance in the characterization of Pearl is 
that Hawthorne so exaggerates her separation from society that 
he cannot supply her with any energetic connections with 
humanity. Ibrahim is real from the first scene of the story— 
as a son weeping on his father’s grave; as a confiding boy be- 
friending a monstrous brat, and cruelly repulsed and abused by 
him; and as inmate of a bereaved household, in which he fills 
the place of children who have died. Such situations and actions 
are not symbolic, although they are too melodramatically de- 
scribed, perhaps; they are actual and common. 

Could Hawthorne, without destroying effects essential to his 
stofy, have given Pearl enough credible business to establish a 
character for her—at the same time keeping her “ housed in a 


*7 This and the two following quotations are from “The Gentle Boy,” Twice- 
Told Tales (Riverside Ed.). 

*® Perhaps the difference of sex makes IIbrahim seem a little more real, because 
of the conventional notion that little boys are made of snips and snails, of more 
earthy materials than are little girls. 
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dream, at distance from the kind ” *° until her parents’ return 
to rectitude opened a vista of moral life before her? I believe 
that he could have done so by devising for her relationships, 
however slight, with persons in the story—even such casual 
relationships as might result from having her run errands for 
her mother in the town, or from her forming a few casual 
acquaintanceships with other partially outcast children (every 
village has more than one pariah) , or from her having to submit 
to religious instruction by some official instructor, or from any 
other inconspicuous but regular and plausible child-activities.) 


* * 


The clue to interpretation of Pearl as symbol and character is 
that she is an accommodation of the Wordsworthian, “ Roman- 
tic’ conception of the Child of Nature to the Calvinist con- 
ception of the moral constitution of the world. Artistically, 
Pearl is a failure. She serves her author’s ideas too well to 
assume a convincing life of her own. 


Purdue University 


2° From Wordsworth’s “ Elegiac Stanzas, Suggested by a Picture of Peele Castle.” 
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YEATS’ LAST PLAYS: AN INTERPRETATION 
By Donatp R. Prearce 


Yeats’ three last plays—The Herne’s Egg (1936) , Purgatory 
(1938) and The Death of Cuchulain (1938-39) —have received 
very little attention from critics. When not passed over in 
silence by writers on Yeats they are somewhat unsatisfactorily 
referred to as “strange,”* “little more than charades,”* or 
“high spirits.” * No one has suggested that they are in any 
sense a trilogy; yet they are closely similar in mood and attitude 
and have, at bottom, a common theme—a crying out against 
the desecration by vulgar hands of something held to be sacred, 
or at the least, supremely noble. If, as I propose to do, one takes 
this “ something ” to be Ireland (in the special sense of the land 
of Yeats’ desire) the three plays cease to look like burlesque 
pieces, or mere nonsense satire, and become, instead, savage 
indictments of modern Ireland. 

Yeats’ passion for Ireland—which was one of the most 
persistent and enflaming emotions of his career, amounting, in 
fact, to nothing less than ego-involvement in the events of the 
national life—passed through three clearly defined phases. 
There was (1) a twenty-year period from 1885 to 1905, during 
which he hoped and worked for the arrival of what he called 
“Treland’s Great Moment,” some politico-cultural fulfilment of 
the national destiny; (2) the ten years from 1905 to 1915 when 
he was plunged in disillusion over the defeat of that hope; (3) 
the later part of his life, characterized by bitter acceptance and 
continual re-examination of that defeat. If we keep this later 
mood in mind, it is easier to read the symbolism of his last 
plays.* 

1J.M. Hone, W. B. Yeats: 1865-1939 (London, 1943), p. 302. 

? Louis MacNeice, The Poetry of W. B. Yeats (New York, 1941), p. 196. 

® Peter Ure, Towards a Mythology: Studies in the Poetry of W. B. Yeats (Liver- 
pool, London, 1946), p. 91. 

* These plays symbolize more, of course, than Yeats’ bitterness over the defeat of 
romantic Irish nationalism; that is, they are not simple allegories. For instance, 
they also celebrate the theme of final struggle with God, or Destiny, and man’s 


inevitable defeat (see Richard Ellman’s Yeats: The Man and The Masks [New 
York, 1948], p. 282-84.) 
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First The Herne’s Egg. Mr. Ure has summarized as follows: 


When the play opens, Congal and Aedh have just fought their 
fiftieth drawn battle; to celebrate, Congal and his men try to steal 
some herne’s eggs for the feast. They succeed, but not until 
Attracta, a priestess, who is the dedicated bride of the Great Herne, 
has cursed Congal and prophesied his death at a fool’s hand. At 
the feast Attracta, acting under the compulsion of the Great Herne, 
substitutes a common hen’s egg for the herne’s egg on Congal’s 
plate. Congal thinks that Aedh has chosen this means to insult 
him, challenges his old enemy to battle and kills him with a table- 
leg. Then, declaring that it is time her mind was rid of her obses- 
sions about the Great Herne, Congal and six of his men lie with 
Attracta. But the Great Herne is revenged through the fullfillment 
of the curse; Congal is about to die at the hands of a fool on the 
summit of the holy mountain Slieve Fuadhe, but kills himself 
instead by falling on a kitchen spit. Two donkeys are coupling in 
a field below, and Congal is thereby fated to live his next life in the 
guise of a donkey.® 


Viewed in the light of Yeats’ philosophy of history, and his later 
attitude toward Ireland, the national significance of this plot 
and its symbols is at once clear. Attracta, the Great Herne’s 
bride (the present one in a thousand-year-old succession of 
brides, or “ promised brides”) symbolizes spiritual Ireland— 
everything, that is, which national idealists like Yeats rever- 
enced. The Herne is the age-old “national genius” which 
claims the elect in each generation. Congal and Aedh represent 
leaders (or leading forces) in public Ireland. Their battles, 
which have been going on for many years, are presented as a 
ridiculous automatic routine, purposeless and mock-heroic; loss 
always equals loss, wounds correspond, nothing is settled, the 
rival champions chat about today’s fighting while preparing 
together for tomorrow’s—which is sure to blow up over some 
trifle or other. Their routine is contrasted with Attracta’s—the 
former violent and gross, the latter disciplined and mystical, 
being, indeed, a sacred ritual. (She is the Herne’s priestess as 
well as bride). Aedh’s and Congal’s followers represent the 
general public, or sections of that public. The violation of 
Attracta by Congal and six of his men symbolizes the kind of 
treatment Ireland had received from a debauched and mis- 
directed public, amounting, in terms of Yeats’ symbol, to 


5 Towards a Mythology, p. 91. 
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nothing less than national rape. Corney, Attracta’s servant, is 
best thought of as the Irish countryman—he knows how to 
play upon a flute, carved out of a herne’s thigh, a tune taught 
him by his mother which will summon Attracta; his allegiance 
is right, though he does not comprehend the issues. The Herne’s 
eggs, which the troopers seize, eat, or smash, symbolize— 
inasmuch as they are the product of the union of the Great 
Herne and his bride—the nacent potentialities in Irish art 
and life wrecked by the general unleashing of the forces of 
“ vulgarity.” 

The symbolism becomes very pointed when Attracta, acting 
under command of the Great Herne, replaces Congal’s herne’s 
egg with a hen’s egg: Congal gets what, in fact, he and all he 
represents is entitled to, a barnyard variety of the high thing 
he does not know how to prize. The ending is even more 
pointed. Congal is cursed for his sacrilege (as was Cuchulain 
in the Hawk’s Well, a play which has certain obvious affinities 
with this one) and compelled to die by a fool’s hand, which 
turns out to be his own. Pitying him—for, after all, whatever 
else he may be, Congal is descended from a distinguished line— 
Attracta attempts to save his soul from reincarnation in a 
donkey, by summoning Corney to lie with her and beget, before 
two donkeys “down there among the rocks” can do so, but 
too late, 


That donkey has conceived: 
All that trouble and nothing to show fee it 
Nothing but just another donkey. 


“ All that trouble.” This phrase packs the bitterest thought 
in the play; for the words refer to nothing less than the whole 


*It is interesting to notice that the germinal idea of The Herne’s Egg had lain 
in Yeats’ mind since at least as early as 1890. In a review of Mrs. Bryants’ Celtic 
Ireland (The Scots Observer, January, 1890), Yeats writes: “In the history one 
sees Ireland ever vainly struggling to attain some kind of unity. In the bardic tales 
it is ever one, warring within itself, indeed, but always obedient, unless under some 
great provocation, to its High King. The Tain Bo, the greatest of all these epics, 
is full of this devotion. Later, when things were less plastic, men rose against 
their ard-reigh for any and everything: one because at dinner he was given a hen’s 
egg instead of a duck’s.” The important point here, of course, is finding the refer- 
ence to the hen’s and duck’s eggs lodged this early in a dominantly political context, 
like an incipient symbol. But in 1890 Yeats could have made nothing of it; by the 
*Thirties, however, theme and symbol exactly matched his attitude to Ireland, and 
could be effectively used. 
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national history, which (in spite of “ Attracta’s ” final effort) 
has culminated in just another donkey of a nation. One recalls 
Yeats’ “ Marching Song” (1938) : 


Remember all those Renowned generations, 


Fail, and that history turns into rubbish, 

All that great past to a trouble of fools; 

Those that come after shall mock at O’Donnell, 
Mock at the memory of both O’Neils 

Mock Emmett, mock Parnell, 

All the renown that fell. 


(with its revised chorus) : 


Be still, be still, what can be said? 
My father sang that song, 

But time amends old wrong, 

And all that’s finished, let it fade. 


- Tagree with Mr. Ure that “ In The Herne’s Egg Yeats invents 
a myth which expresses in partial form his favorite antithesis 
of subjective and objective forces ”: ‘ objective life, which Yeats 
regarded as vulgar and gross (the sort of thing represented by 
Congal and his troopers) was, as he saw things, killing out 
civilization, “ traditional loveliness,” in a word, subjectivity in 
Ireland. But I cannot agree with the following: “In The 
Herne’s Egg all the characters share the gross realism of the 
literary folk-type proper; both nobleman and beggar live the 
same life. The fact is a reflection of Yeats’ thought, an effect 
deliberately achieved. This is unity of culture... .”* The last 
thing that one would say of The Herne’s Eqg is that it expresses 
Yeats’ idea of unity of culture. In fact, it expresses just the 
opposite—the complete debauchery, or disunification, of culture. 
It is, of course, true that Yeats desired a society in which both 
nobleman and beggar shared in the same life; but that “ same 
life” is possible only when “A tradition, where poetry and 
religion are the same thing, has passed through the centuries, 
gathering from learned and unlearned metaphor and emotion, 
and carried back again to the multitude the thought of the 
scholar and the noble.” ° Noble and beggarman will have the 


7 Ure, p. 91. 
Ibid., p. 108. 
® “ Introduction,” Gitangali (London, 1912), p. XIV. 
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same symbols in mind, but that does not mean that they will 
think the same thoughts about them. I would, therefore, rather 
say that this play is a satire of materialist democracy, remem- 
bering that by democracy Yeats meant its European form, the 
triumph of the mob: “ What’s equality?-—Muck in the yard.” 

Purgatory carries a similar theme. Joseph Hone records 
Yeats’ statement that he had put into the play his “ convictions 
about this world and the next.” *” These convictions are overtly 
theological, and symbolically national; my discussion of the play 
will be concerned with the latter. I avail myself again of Mr. 
Ure’s efficient summary: 


Two wandering beggars, an old man and his bastard son, a boy of 
sixteen, come to a ruined house whose history is revealed by the 
father. In this house the father had been born, the son of an 
aristocratic woman who had married a drunken game-keeper. When 
the old man was sixteen (the same age as the boy in the play) the 
game-keeper burned down the house in a drunken fit and on the 
same night his son stabbed him to death in the ruins with a jack- 
knife and fled abroad to become a beggar. Now the house is 
inhabited by the tortured spirits of the gamekeeper and his wife 
who enact their wedding night over and over again; the bridegroom’s 
horsehooves are heard, the figure of his bride appears at a lighted 
window of the ruin. In an effort to end this chain of consequence, 
the old man stabs the boy with his jack-knife. But the horgehooves 
are heard again, showing that the cycle has not been broken. 


We may begin with the destroyed house. The old man speaks 
of it in this way: 


Great people lived and died in this house; 
Magistrates, colonels, members of Parliament, 
Captains and Governors, and long ago 

Men that had fought at Aughrim and the Boyne. 
Some that had gone on Government work 

To London or to India came home to die, 

Or came from London every spring 

To look at the may-blossom in the park. 

They had loved the trees that he cut down 
To pay what he had lost at cards 

Or spent on horses, drink and women; 

Had loved the house, had loved all 

The intricate passages of the house, 

But he killed the house; to kill a house 

Where great men grew up, married, died, 

I here declare a capital offence. 


~W. B. Yeats, p. 506. ™ Last Poems (New York, 1940), p. 100. 
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Few symbols could better indicate the character and fate 
of the Anglo-Irish aristocratic tradition, as Yeats had come 
to view that tradition and its fate,’* than a great house burned 
down by its drunken, good-for-nothing master. To Yeats that 
tradition—which, like the house in the play, goes back to 
“Aughrim and the Boyne” and reached its peak in the 
eighteenth century—was the one great political, social and in- 
tellectual achievement of (modern) Ireland. Toward the end 
of his life he sought at all times, publicly and privately, to 
identify himself with that tradition and that century in parti- 
cular: “I collect materials,” he wrote in 1931, “ for my thought 
and work, for some identification of my beliefs with the nation 
itself, I seek an image of the modern mind’s discovery of itself, 
of its own permanent form, in that one century [the eighteenth] 
that escaped from darkness and confusion.” ** In The Words 
Upon the Window Pane he makes John Corbet, the Cambridge 
scholar, say “. . . in Swift’s day men of intellect reached the 
height of their power—the greatest position they ever attained 
in society and State . . . everything great in Ireland and in 
our character, in what remains of our architecture, comes from 
that day . . . [Swift] foresaw the ruin to come, Democracy, 
Rousseau, the French Revolution. . . .”** In 1925, speaking 
in the Irish Senate against the Bill to prohibit Divorce a 
vinculo matrimonii Yeats wound up his speech with these 
haughty words on behalf of Protestant Anglo-Ireland: 


I am proud to consider myself a typical man of the minority. We 
against whom you have done this thing are no petty people. We 
are one of the great stocks of Europe. We are the people of Burke; 
we are the people of Grattan; we are the people of Swift, the people 
of Parnell. We have created the most of the modern literature of 
this country. We have created the best of its political intelligence. 
Yet I do not altogether regret what has happened. I shall be able 
to find out, if not I, my children will be able to find out, whether 
we have lost our stamina or not. You have defined our position 
and given us a popular following. If we have lost our stamina then 


12See, for instance, Yeats’ “Introduction” to The Words Upon the Window 
Pane, and, especially, his two “ Commentaries” in The King of the Great Clock 
Tower. 

18“ Tntroduction,” The Words Upon the Window Pane, Wheels and Butterflies 
(New York, 1935), p. 7. 

*4 Ibid., pp. 39-40. 
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your victory will be brief, and your defeat final, and when it comes 
this nation may be transformed."® 


The “great houses,” one of which Yeats had known in- 
timately for thirty years, were the existing monuments of 
that tradition, were that tradition. To him, their systematic 
destruction by the Irregulars was not just the destruction of 
admired property but the fall of a whole culture. Still, he knew 
that the great houses had themselves been half-responsible for 
that fall; he makes the old man in the play observe: “ My 
mother that was your grand-dam owned it . . . met / My 
father, a groom in a training stable, / Looked at him and 
married him. / Her mother never spoke to her again, / And she 
did right.” 

If, then, we take the house in Purgatory to symbolize the 
aristocratic Anglo-Irish tradition, the other elements of the 
play correspond as follows. The marriage between the high- 
born mother and the training-stable groom expresses for Yeats 
the debasement of the aristocratic tradition (in Ireland in 
particular, in Europe in general) by degenerate alliances, and 
may be glossed from Yeats’ Commentaries thus: 


The influence of the French Revolution . . . prepared for a century 
disastrous to the national intellect. Instead of the Protestant 
Ascendancy with its sense of responsibility, we had the Garrison, 
a political party of Protestant and Catholic landowners, merchants 
and officials. ... Instead of the old half-mediaeval peasantry came 
an agrarian political party that degraded literature with rhetoric 
and insincerity.'® 


Or again, from Yeats’ last essay On the Boiler (to which Purga- 
tory was appended because “ it has something to do with my 
main theme ”) : 


Our representative system has given Ireland to the incompetent.7 
... the better stocks have not been replacing their numbers, while 
the stupider and less healthy have been more than replacing theirs. 
Unless there is a change in the public mind every rank above the 
lowest must degenerate, and, as inferior men push up into its gaps, 
degenerate more and more quickly.'® 


15 Seanad Eireann, Parliamentary Debates, Official Report, V, 1925, 462. 

16 The King of the Great Clock Tower (New York, 1935), p. 27. 

7 On The Boiler (Cuala Press, 1938), p. 11. 

18 Ibid., p. 18. The “main theme” is the pressing need of the biologically and 
intellectually elite families to wrest back their old ascendancy from the mob. 
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The offspring of this marriage (latter-day nationalism) slew the 
father (degenerate landlordism) , took to the roads as a peddlar 
(of popular materialistic nationalism throughout the country) 
and, in the old man’s words, “ got upon a tinker’s daughter in 
a ditch ” (Proletarian Ireland) a bastard son (the modern Free 
State) who has neither memory of, nor belief in, the old man’s 
tale.’’ Yeats emphasizes, in the play, that the young boy is 
sixteen years old; calculating from the time the play was written 
(1938) the boy was born, therefore, in 1922, the year of the 
founding of the Irish Free State. 

Up to this point the symbolism seems to correspond to the 
events of recent Irish history as, from other contexts, we know 
Yeats saw those events. The old man’s stabbing of his son to 
prevent further transmission of degeneracy *° is, however, gra- 
tuitous and not in correspondence with objective fact. What 
is to be made of it? It is a wishful symbol. I would place 
beside it passages like these from the Commentary on the Three 
Songs (1984) : 


If that [mob-]reign is not broken our public life will move from vio- 
lence to violence, or from violence to apathy, our parliament disgrace 
itself and debauch those that enter it; our men of letters live like out- 
laws in their own country. ... If any government or party undertake 
this work it will need force, marching men. ... There is no such 
government or party today: should either appear, I offer it these 
trivial songs and what remains to me of life.** 


Or this, from On The Boiler: “The danger is that there will 
be no war, that the skilled will attempt nothing . . . will accept 
decay.” ** A man of sixty-nine years, of the character of Yeats, 


*® Compare the following from “ The Old Stone Cross” (Last Poems) with the 
general subject of Purgatory: 
Because this age and the next age 
Engender in the ditch, 
No man can tell a happy man 
From a passing wretch; 
If Folly link with Elegance 
No man knows which is which, 
Said the man in the golden breastplate 
Under the old stone Cross. 


20 This is an ironic version, quite in Yeats’ later manner, of Cuchulain’s slaying of 
his son, with all the corresponding details—e. g. beggar for hero, jackknife for great 
sword-blade, ete. 

21 The King of the Great Clock Tower, pp. 37-39. 

22 On The Boiler, p. 19. 
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does not lightly offer “what remains to me of life” to any 
party or cause. He meant this, even if he did not expect to be 
taken up on it. The “ trivial songs ” contain such sentiments 
as these: 


Those fanatics all that we do would undo; 
Down the fanatic, down the clown; 

Down, down, hammer them down, 

Down to the tune of O’Donnell Abu. 


And 


What if there’s nothing up there at the top? 

Where are the captains that govern mankind? 
What tears down a tree that has nothing within it? 
A blast of wind, O a marching wind, 

March wind, and any old tune, 

March, march, and how does it run? 


All this is behind the slaying of the son in Purgatory. 

With regard to the mother’s purgatorial dream, it need only 
be observed that, to Yeats, Ireland herself was in Purgatory, 
caught in a remorseful dream (compare the similar theme of 
The Dreaming of the Bones) of her own political and cultural 
self-betrayal and nothing seemed able to take her out of it. 

The Death of Cuchulain gives us the last thrust of this dark 
theme. Though the play is closely bound to other plays in the 
Cuchulain series its plot is simply told. After a premonitory 
quarrel with Eithne Inguba, Cuchulain goes out to his last 
battle, receives six mortal wounds, and returns to bind himself 
to a rock in order to die standing. Aoife (the supernatural 
Hawk woman of At the Hawk’s Well) enters and declares that 
the time has at last come for her to kill him; but she is thwarted 
by the approach of someone, and she withdraws. ‘It is the old 
Blind Man of On Baile’s Strand who comes. He gropes his 
way to where Cuchulain stands and, with a pen-knife which 
“T keep sharp because it cuts my food,” takes the great hero’s 
head and shuffles off to claim his reward of twelve pennies. 

I agree with Mr. Ure that “ The trivial has at last vanquished 
the heroic, and the masterful image is reduced to a mound of 
refuse, old iron, old bones, old rags.” ** And I agree that, in the 
final song of the play, Cuchulain is “ summoned to take his place 


3 Towards a Mythology, p. 24. 
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as symbol of National Ireland ” by a “ transition from Cuchu- 
lain to Padraic Pearse.” ** But I do not agere that though “ the 
heroic climate has passed away ... the fact of heroism, the fact 
of Parnell or of the Easter Rising remains.” ** I think this is a 
misinterpretation of Yeats’ whole point; it comes from not 
appreciating the full extent of his disillusion over Ireland. The 
confusion is easily cleared up, however, by including “ the fact 
of Parnell or of the Easter Rising” in the general defeat of 
the heroic. 

“The fact of heroism” does not remain. Cuchulain (the 
heroic spirt of Ireland) dies, but not idealistically at the hands of 
some supernatural enemy (there would have been some kind of 
satisfaction in that) but vulgarly at the hands of an ignominious 
old blind man who does the job for cash (triumph of material- 
ism). National Ireland was, by now, really dead and gone for 
Yeats. “ All that great past ” had really become “ a trouble of 
fools.” It is for this reason that, in the final song of the play, 
Cuchulain’s story and those of Padraic Pearse and James 
Connolly—now identified in Yeats’ personal mythology—are 
called “ the tale the harlot sang to the beggar man.” 

In this treatment of Yeats’ three last plays I have touched 
on none of the things that make them exciting reading or, I 
should imagine, powerful to watch. I have endeavored only to 
show that there is a continuous relationship among them, and 
between them and his attitude to Ireland as concurrently 
expressed in other contexts. My conclusions are two: (1) that 
concern for civilization in Ireland is a common latent subject of 
these plays, and (2) that that concern, as reflected in the drama- 
tic themes and symbols moves rapidly from anxiety to conscious 
admission of defeat. As if commenting on this very fact Yeats 
wrote: “TI prefer that the defeated cause should be more 
vividly described than that which has the advertisement of 
victory.” *° These last, neglected plays are a case in point. 


University of Michigan 


Ibid. 

°° Ibid. This paradox Mr. Ure resolves simply by stating that “ this was one of 
the paradoxes that appears to have preoccupied the ageing poet” but which was 
never “ satisfactorily solved ” (ibid.) 

26“ Introduction,” The Resurrection, Wheels and Butterflies, p. 98. 
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